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HORACE BY HEART. 
(Extract from a lecture.) 


Let us begin with Horace’s choice of words. The late 
Professor Shorey, as brilliant an Horatian as he was a 
Platonist, comments in the introduction to his edition, one 
of the most humane that has ever appeared, on Horace’s 


limited vocabulary. With the richness of the Greek 
language in mind, Mr. Shorey amply makes his point. 
He admits, of course, that Horace, with his curiosa 
felicitas, knows how to choose his words. To appreciate 
this quality in the odes anew, one has only to learn 
Horace by heart, and after mastering a book, let us say, 
turn back to one of the odes and try to repeat it. If your 
memory is as poor as mine, you will often stumble at some 
passage, the general idea of which is still with you, though 
the exact wording has escaped. Let us take Parcus 
deorum cultor et infrequens (1. 34), the ode which, to 
some sober-minded critics, marks Horace’s conversion to 
Stoicism; in reality, to glance at one of my chapters, 
Horace’s philosophy from the start included both the gay 
aid the grave. He founded a school of philosophy, one 
of the most serious and one of the most joyous, which 
may aptly be termed the Horatian School. That will 
suffice for a definition of his philosophy. 
B 
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Well, on this occasion he witnessed what Epicureay 
science denied, thunder from a clear sky. 
Namque Diespiter 
igni corusco nubila dividens 
plerumque per purum . . 


I get thus far, as I endeavour to repeat it by heart, and 
remember that Jupiter drove his chariot right through the 
blue—but how do the words come in? Equos egit ... 
no, that is in the next line. Egit equos. Some participle 
occurred at the end of the preceding line, Per purum— 
what was it? Rueutis? Flat. Furentis? Funny. I look 
at the book. Oh, tonantis! A master-stroke of curios 
felicitas. 

Or take the next ode, to which this one leads, Horace’s 
many-sided Fortune—the réxn of the Alexandrine Age 
metamorphosed at the end into the fatum Romanum that 
transcended the bright abode of the Olympians, hovered 
over the reign of Augustus, and inspired Virgil and 
Horace and Livy. This is a Pindaric ode. For, though 
Horace warned all poets never to fly into the clouds after 
the Theban swan, and called his own flights no higher than 
those of a little Matinian bee who flits from bush to bush, 
he disobeys his precept, splendide mendax, on more than 
one occasion, and his theology is permeated with Pindar, 
Well, let us begin: 


O diva gratum quae regis Antium 
Potens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus 


“Goddess that dost rule o’er lovely Antium, with 
power to raise from lowliest pass our mortal clay.” 


But is it potens? How about valens? Look at the text? 


it is praesens. In an instant the verse is toned tp 
Fortuna not only has power; she is a present deity, a gol 
on earth. 
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It is a pity that Horace’s note-books are not preserved, 
his first drafts, as those of Coleridge and Keats are pre- 
served. He must now and then have struck off banal 
words or phrases in his first attempts, and _ then 
polished them, like Virgil, who would write at white heat, 
leaving unfinished places and propping up the structure 
with what he called scaffolding, till the solid columns came 
along. Or, changing his metaphor, he would dictate a large 
number of verses—plurimos versus—in the morning and 
spend the rest of the day in licking them into shape, as a 
mother bear does her cubs. 


Old Virgil, who would write ten lines, they say, 
At dawn and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes. 


Tennyson’s lines are beautiful—and I always like to 
quote Tennyson in this age when Tennyson has become 
the middest of the Mid-Victorians—but he does not give 
the right picture of Virgil. Virgil did not sit .down at 
break of day, write out ten verses and work on them till 
sundown. He dictated plurimos versus to Eros—not the 
love-god but a stenographer of the same name—and then 
reduced the number that he had poured forth to as few as 
possible. 

Ido not know whether Horace also had an amanuensis 
named Cupid, but I should not be at all surprised if his 
manner of composition were that of Virgil. We some- 
times infer, when we see in a poem an obvious work of 
at, that the poet was nothing but an artist, a Classicist 
skilful at joining and polishing, but not moved by the 
spirit, or by imagination, like your true Romantic poet, 
like Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats. Here we have 
the real poets, who poured out their songs 


In profuse strains 
Of unpremeditated verse. 
B2 
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Now in Widener Library at Harvard College, the 
curious visitor may see the first draft of Keats’s Ode op 
Reading Chapman’s Homer. Who would imagine that 
his “deep-browed Homer” was at first “low-browed 
Homer”? Of course that epithet had not the comic 
connotation that it has to-day, but it none the less was 
infelicitous. Or could you guess that at first stout Corte 
of the “eagle eyes” had merely “wondering eyes”? Qp 
that after the line 


That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne 


came 


Yet could I never judge what men could mean 
which was born anew into 


Yet did I never breathe its deep serene. 


_You need not fear that I am going to start the ancient, 
and the perpetually alluring debate between Classicism and 
Romanticism. It is a useful debate for clarifying the 
mind when one begins to think of the nature of poetry, 
It is an ultimately useless debate, for the two terms have 
precisely no meaning whatsoever. Any real poet in any 
period of human history writes from the heart sine 
something has deeply moved him. His intellect and his 
imagination must both be aflame. And, after the outpour 
of verse, he becomes another person, an artist, and lavishes 
all the golden day to make his work wealthier in his 
readers’ eyes. A poet of this temperament can recogniz 
his peer in any of the ages before him, however the critics 
label him. Wordsworth, perhaps, did not know that he 
was a romanticist and Horace a classicist when he wrote 
his praise of Horace in his poem entitled “ Liberty.” 

Of course we can never hope to recover, even from the 
protective lava of Herculaneum, any scraps of parchment 
containing Horace’s first drafts with his transformation of 
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natural but pedestrian phrases into painstaking felicities. 
He neatly has prevented all that. He used his wax tablet 
for his first essays and turned his stylus upside down— 
saepe stylum vertas—to erase forever what was crude and 
give the reader only the finished form. 

However, if we are deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
how Horace charmed prose into poetry, the reverse pro- 
cess may be followed by scanning the multitudinous 
emendations which learned scholars have bestowed on 
Horace’s text. 


Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains. 
Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain; 
Critics like me shall make it prose again. 


Pope was unduly savage to the great Bentley, but in the 
matter of emendations he came dangerously near to the 
truth, judging by the exceedingly slim number of Bentley’s 
changes that find a place in editions of Horace to-day. I 
will cite as a specimen of mirth-murdering emendation, not 
one of Bentley’s, but one by Franke and Meineke, which 
won a place in the standard text of Keller-Holder, though 
not, of course, in that of Shorey, or even that of Vollmer. 

In a famous ode of Book III (number 26) we see 
Horace bringing all the heavy artillery which he had 
employed in Love’s warfare and offering it to Venus at 
her shrine in token of his demission. He is through with 
love once and for all, that is, till the last line of the ode. 
He begins boastfully : 


Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria. 


“Of late I lived a match for hostile maidens 
And fought the good fight not without renown.”’ 


Puellis idoneus means that in Love’s war, maidens met 
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their match (in the military, not the connubial sense) ip 
Horace. But that phrase was not military enough fo 
Franke and Meineke, who changed it to duellis idoneug 
“fit for battle.’ It is the same kind of glanzende 
Beobachtung that appears in the famous emendation of 
Shakespeare’s 


Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks 
to 


Sermons in books, stones in the running brooks. 


Das. trifft! 

I do not mean to slur German scholarship; for both 
Bentley and his great modern disciple, A. E. Housman, 
would have fared better if they had had more regard for 
manuscripts and for the science of manuscript tradition 
and classification, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte, which we owe 
primarily to German scholarship, especially as displayed 
in the genius of Ludwig Traube. After the manuscripts 
have been classified and the ancient archetypes or in rare 
cases of good luck the two, or most rarely three, ancient 
archetypes have been reconstructed, then the divining art 
of conjectural criticism begins. But first must come the 
study of the manuscripts, of their families and of the 
schools of writing that they represent. 

But we must not be tempted to dally further with this 
alluring subject, which, pursued in the spirit of Ludwig 
Traube, illuminates the history of early mediaeval culture, 
Instead, we will go on with the topic from which we have 
strayed and note a few points in Horace’s order of words 

Horace had the advantage of possessing an inflected 
language, and few have made neater use of that advantage 
than he. We know that in general the first place is the 
place of emphasis for a Latin word. Whatever its 
grammatical form, the writer may throw it at his reader 
at once, leaving its construction in the sentence to be 
divined as the sentence unrolls, word by word, each adding 
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to the story till the story is told. In English we have so 
many little words that get in the way—definite and in- 
definite articles and prepositions. The Latin has no 
definite or indefinite articles and fewer prepositions; for 
case-endings often show the construction without the help 
of prepositions, and these have their independent function 
more frequently in Latin poetry than in Latin prose. 
Take a singlé instance from a great, and often un- 
appreciated, poem of that unappreciated book, the Fourth. 
| mean the poem to Virgil (No. 12). This is our Virgil, 
not some other Virgil, as certain critics ancient and 
modern—but not Bentley among them—have imagined. 
It is true that the Fourth Book was published round about 
13z.c., and that Virgil had died in 198.c. But Horace 
might have composed this piece between 23 B.c., when the 
first three books of odes were finished, and the date of 
Virgil’s death, or even have written it fairly early, not 
long after his intimacy with Virgil began, and not included 
it in his first volume. At any rate it is an admirable 
specimen of banter, which is one of the surest tokens of 
true comradeship, and it ends with the famous dictum ; 


dulce est desipere in loco. 
“Tis sweet to play the fool in season.’’ 


—one of the wisest things that anybody ever said. 

Horace is inviting Virgil to a little.party on condition 
that he shall furnish the ointment if Horace contributes 
the wine, or as he puts it: 

“The season (it was Spring) has brought on thirst, 
my Virgil. But if you, attaché of noble families, have a 
craving to drain the juice of Bacchus pressed in Cales 
(that is to say, a most noble vintage), you can win your 
wine with nard. A tiny alabaster box of nard will entice 
out a whole cask that is now lying against the wall in the 
Sulpician store-house.” Horace is bargaining with his 
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friend, who ought to have enough money because of his 
social connections, and yet is pictured as possessitig q 
Scotch frugality, or bluntly, a craving for filthy lucre. 
studium lucri. Let him think what he’s getting—a big 
cask for a tiny box. Horace hasn’t the wine in his private 
cellar; he gets it from a public store-house. I hope it was 
Calene. The cask looked big, at any rate. but the tiny 
box, a box of alabaster, containing the best of ointments, 
may well have fetched a bigger price. 

Be that as it may, my present purpose is merely to 
show how Horace can emphasize important words in 4 
way that we cannot. Important words, obviously, are 
“cask” and “nard.” Notice where they stand in Horace’s 
verses. 


adduxere sitim tempora, Vergili, 

sed pressum Calibus ducere Liberum 

si gestis iuvenum nobilium cliens 
nardo vina merebere. 

nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 

qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, etc. 


The proper form of nardus in both cases comes at the 
beginning of a line and at the beginning of the main clause 
in the sentence. Cadum, “cask,” is not less emphatic, 
though it is the last word of the verse and of the main 
clause. It is contrasted with the first because it is the 
last; look on this picture and on that—tiny box and giant 
cask. And at the end of the line, it comes in witha 
mighty crash that I hope did not break it: 


nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum. 


One characteristic of Latin prose style, I mean the 
Ciceronian style, is of course the period. There are other 
Latin styles worth knowing besides Cicero’s, but his in its 
kind is unapproachably great; it is surely the safest model 
for those who would write Latin prose to-day. Cicero's 
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sentences are not always strictly periodic. The master, 
knowing the value of variety, can powerfully transgress 
his own rules. But, in general, it is true that in a typical 
Ciceronian sentence the meaning is not fully given till the 
last word. In a loose style, Latin or English, we finish 
our house when we are half-way through and then add 
“ells” to it. Now in Latin poetry, and notably in Horace’s 
poetry, the art of the period is observed, but with a 
difference. In_ prose, the main verb normally stands at 
the end of the sentence, but though it has great dignity of 
position, it often has no especial emphasis in its meaning; 
in fact, as is even more patent in a German periodic 
sentence, one can sometimes prophesy what it will be before 
itcomes. In the poetry of Horace, naturally, there are 
few periodic sentences of this formal type. But the 
principle of postponing the message of the sentence till the 
last word is as clear to him as to Cicero, save that he by 
no means falls back on the verb for his final werd : he may 
choose any part of speech that he likes. 

I will take a simple instance from another ode of the 
great Fourth Book, in which Horace solves a delicate 
problem neatly. He was forced to the writing of this 
book, after swearing off from lyric poetry once and for 
all, by the mighty achievements of Augustus in his defeat 
of the Sygambri in 16 B.c. and those of his stepsons 
Drusus and Tiberius in their Alpine campaign of 15 B.c. 
He praises them all, but not as a court-poet praises. His 
eulogy is mixed with a glance back at the noble lineage 
of the past, to which the heroes have been true: noblesse 
oblige. Horace is forever holding up a mirror of the 
Prince to Augustus; he tells him not only what he is but 
what he ought to be. “The odes in honour of the reigning 
house form the backbone of this book, but intermixed is 
a wealth of other themes, including the banter with Virgil 
and the sombre Epicureanism of No. 7, Diffugere nives, 
which was one of the favourites of Matthew Arnold, while 
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the opening piece is dedicated not to Augustus but to the 
rising school of love-poets, with Ovid as their chief. No, 
this is not an inferior book; I have only hinted at jts 
wealth and at Horace’s independence. 

Now, then, for a specimen of the periodic sentence jp 
Horace. In Book IV, Ode II, in which Horace tells his 
friend Antonius that not he but Antonius should write q 
Pindaric ode on Augustus’s exploits, occurs this strophe 
I will present the words in their order to show Horace’s 
management of the period and of climax. 

Concines, “thou shalt sing.” Here is the main verb 
at the start, but it doesn’t end the story. Sing what? 
Horace answers not what, but who, maiore poeta pleciro, 
“poet of a greater quill,” ice., “harp,” or “inspiration” 
Caesarem, “Caesar.” There is the theme, but that much 
we knew already. A full grammatical sentence is ended, 
but we must also be told the circumstances in which Caesar 
appears. Quandoque trahet ferocis, “ whene’er he shall 
drag the bold.” Bold whom? We are not told whom, 
but where, per sacrum clivum, “along the sacred slope,” 
i.e., the via sacra. Who are they? Again we are not told 
We are told how the victor was adorned : smerita decorus 
fronde, “bedecked with well-won leaves,” i.e., the victors 
crown of laurel. Well, who are they, we should like to 
know? We find out in the last word: Sygambros, which 
not only terminates a period but caps a climax. 


Concines maiore poeta plectro 

Caesarem, quandoque trahet ferocis 

Per sacrum clivum merita decorus 
Fronde Sygambros. 


One minor detail—not small ig importance, since all 
details are indispensable stones in Horace’s Palace of 
Art—is the right place for nouns and their adjectives, 
verbs and their adverbs and in general, heads of the family 
and their dependents. One can often detect Horace’s 
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principle in this matter—for instance, whenever a noun 
and its adjective have the same metrical value. A problem 
easy to solve may be studied in the strophe that I have just 
read. 


Concines maiore poeta plectro 
Caesarem, quandoque trahet— 


What do we want to fill out the line? What is the perfect 
word? Why Sygambros, of course. It’s what you mean 
to say, and it slips into the metre as hand into glove. I'll 
not dare to suggest that that’s what Horace wrote on his 
wax tablet, but we’d forgive him if he did. But to 
continue, 


Per sacrum clivum merita decorus 
Fronde— 


How fill in that blank? Ferocis, agreeing with the pre- 


ceding Sygambros, does the trick. Metrically it does, but 
the whole strophe is spoiled. The order here must be 
adjective-noun, not noun-adjective. Write the adjective 
first and you raise a question, “ Who are these bold ones?” 
Write the noun first and ferocis becomes padding, not 
allowed for by the ridiculous alliteration. We knew what 
the Sygambri were like. Moreover, everything after 
trahet Sygambros becomes padding. After we see the 
Sygambri behind the chariot we do not care about the 
decoration of the triumphator. After trahet ferocis we 
may decorate him on the principle of dramatic suspense, 
which is satisfied by Sygambros in the final place. Once 
more, I am not for saying that we have caught Horace in 
amoment when he turned his stylus upside down. I will 
say instead that there are hosts of instances when we may 
admire his art of always putting words in their proper 
places. And these I will leave to those who will learn his 
odes by heart and try to repeat them later. For they, if 
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their memories are as poor as mine, will first go astray, 
and then, with mingled shame and joy, learn better. 

But let us turn for another illustration, an exquisite 
illustration, to Horace’s lighter verse, an Epicurean ode 
the eleventh of Book II: Quid bellicosus Cantaber ¢ 
Scythes. I will give its meaning by repeating a familiar 
sonnet of Milton, since Milton is under a cloud to-day; 
or rather let us say, there are certain critics who w 
themselves in a cloud through which they fail to desery 
Milton. For Milton is not always a polemic Puritan; he 
is at times an Epicurean of the Horatian school, as in this 
sonnet : 


Cyriac, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 

Of British Themis, with no mean applause, 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 
Which others at their bar so often wrench; 
To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
-In mirth, that after no repenting draws; 

Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


Horace’s Epicurean odes, like Horace’s lady-loves, seem 
to the hasty reader very much of the same pattern. One 
who has learned Horace by heart is aware of the subtle 
nuances and the neat little character sketches that these 
pieces contain. He will find at first that some are hard 
to tell apart. For instance, after learning Aequam 
memento rebus in asperis (II. 3) and Eheu, fugaces, 
Postume, Postume (II. 14), he later tries them both again, 
he will find certain strophes of the one intruding in the 
other. He will then become angry, and resolve to get 
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them straight, and he will when he sees the difference in 
the background, and the difference in the characters that 
are set against it. 

It is a specially rare and’ delightful background that 
we see in the present ode, which Milton wisely did not 
reproduce in his sonnet : 


Non semper idem floribus est honor 
Vernis neque uno luna rubens nitet 
Voltu. Quid aeternis minorem 
Consiliis animum fatigas? 


“Not always have spring-tide flowers the same glory, 
nor shines the moon’s face with the same glow. 
Why dost thou weary thy little mind with never-ending 
thoughts?”’ 


But to return to our Epicurean ode, its background is 
this. Amid all the changes and chances of nature, why 
weary your little mind with never-ending thoughts, philo- 


sophic systems that try to hold fast what will ever elude 
our grasp? Master Lucretius has an answer, and Horace, 
who like Virgil, was a devout admirer of Lucretius; knew 
well enough what it was, but his remedy is different. We 
come to the sentence that I had in mind, which I will give 
in the version of Professor Bennett, not at all a bad 
version, in his volume of the Loeb Classical Library: 

“Why not rather quaff the wine, while yet we may, 
reclining under this lofty plane or pine,-in careless ease, 
our grey locks garlanded with fragrant roses and per- 
fumed with Syrian nard?” 

This sounds well, but let us follow Horace’s words in 
their order. Cur non sub alta, ““ Why not under a tall”’— 
well, we know it is a tree. Vel platano, “Either a plane.” 
Vel hac pinu—“or this pine.” Ah, now we see that it 
was “yon plane tree,” and ‘nowing Horace, we see why 
he chose the nearer pine-tree. Jacentes, “lying-down,” ah, 
at last. Sic temere, “so, just as we are, with no fuss or 
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fret.” Et rosa canos odorati capillos, “perfuming on 
white locks with the rose.” Horace and his friend wor 
garlands, as was de rigueur at a feast. Roses, out of 
season, were too elaborate for Horace. Parsley or myrtle 
was generally good enough for him. The season, there 
fore, must have been late spring, and a rose-bush in bloom 
must have been not too far from the pine-tree. Dum licet, 
“now while we may’”—the way that Herrick, too, would 
gather roses, after Horace. Assyriaque nardo, “and with 
Assyrian nard”; another of the essentials of a feast, as 
we saw in that ode to Virgil. Potamus, “we drink.” 
The third essential, and the end, is it not? Professor 
Bennett too hospitably passed us the bowl at the start, this 
spoiling Horace’s climax. But the bowl is not the end 
either. The last word is uncti, “anointed.” That caps 
Horace’s climax. It is not just a drink, but the bouquet, 
not merely that of the wine, but the circumambient 
fragrance. If it were now to die, Horace would be most 
happy, dying in the odour of festivity as well as the arms 
of Bacchus. 

In dwelling on each word of this delectable Horatian 
precept, I am only doing what one does all the time who 
learns Horace by heart. It is the only way to enjoy 
Horace with understanding; sip his Falernian, don’t gulp 
it, if you would taste the rare flavours and the bouquets. 


Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
pinu iacentes sic temere et rosa 
canos odorati capillos, 
dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
potamus uncti? 


We may pass now from Horace’s words to his 
sentences, in which we quickly are impressed with several 
varieties, the while we learn the lines by heart. One 
variety is utterly simple, like 
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Non si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit* 


Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum? 


Nunc est bibendum.*® 





Another kind I would call the flowing style, the 
sentence I have just read you from the Epicurean ode is 
a good example; here the sentence flows in a linked 
sweetness long drawn out. For one of a different sort, 
we may return to the ode of Book IV, from which we 
have just come. Here Horace calls Pindar a mighty river, 
and it is a mighty river of a sentence in which he tells 
the tale of Pindar and his works. It flows for five 
strophes, or twenty lines,* without a stop. In other 
passages, the river becomes a freshet, or a thunder-storm, 
and ends in a crash: 
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Iuppiter ipse ruens tumultu.® 


And sometimes this crash has an intentionally comic 
effect.° ; 

Contrasted with this flowing manner is what I would 
call Horace’s interwoven style. Here he summons the 
inflected Latin language to display its full craft. This 
is notably the case when Horace is telling a story, or 
portraying a scene in a little drama, where he needs to 
introduce the actors as soon as possible, and to portray 
the scene in which the action takes place. I would refer 
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111, 10, 17. 
* II, 16, 27. 
*T, 37. 
“5-24, 

‘I, 16, 12. 
"TI, 5, 3-4. 
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to his encounter with the wolf in his Sabine forest’ or tp 
his childhood adventure on Mt. Voltur, where, like the 
babes in the woods, he was covered with leaves by the 
doves, or to (the following) strophe from the Hymn to 
Mercury, Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis. Let us haye 
it first in Austin Dobson’s ingenious reproduction not of 
the words but of the spirit of Horace’s picture of little 
Mercury, irrepressible thief, who left his cradle to make 
away with Apollo’s cattle and his quiver. It is one of 
the scenes that Dobson finds engraven on a set of gems; 


The next in legend bade “ Beware of Show!” 

"Twas graven thus on pale Chalcedony. 

Here great Apollo, with unbended bow, 

His quiver hard by on a laurel tree, 

For some new theft was rating Mercury, 

Who stood with downcast eyes, and feigned distress, 
As daring not, for utter guiltiness, 

To meet that angry voice and aspect joined. 
“His very heel-wings drooped; but yet, not less, 

His backward hand the Sun-God’s shafts purloined. 


This is a delightful attempt to come as near as possible 
to a translation of what is untranslatable. Horace’s words 
in their order are: 

Te, “thee,” Mercury. Boves, “cattle.” The first two 
words present the villain in this story and his victims. 
Olim, “once upon a time.” We know that a story is coming. 
Nisi reddidisses, “if you should not have restored them.” 
Aha, he had taken them away. Per dolum amotas. Yes, 
by guile he had, as the Scotch would say, lifted them. 
Puerum. The date, when Mercury was but a tiny, little 
boy, and a very naughty one. Minaci voce dum terre. 
The god’s awful threats. Viduus pharetra, “stripped of 
his quiver,” right in the middle of the sermon.  Risit 


TT, 22, 9-12. 
*T, 10, 9-12. 
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“He had to laugh,” just couldn’t help it. Apollo, the 
hero in the play—unless after all that is Mercury’s réle. 
At any rate a god of the utmost majesty, whose name is 
given a tremendous emphasis by holding it up till the last. 
He is now revealed. Yes, even such a deity was not 
spared by the incorrigible Mercury. 


Te boves olim nisi reddidisses 

Per dolum amotas puerum minaci 

Voce dum terret viduus pharetra 
Risit Apollo. 


I can promise you many such pleasant surprises if you 
devote long pondering to the words and the order of words 
in Horace, and especially if you learn them by heart. 


EDWARD KENNARD RAND. 





SENSE-PERCEPTION: THE THESIS OF 
PHENOMENALISM. 


PHENOMENALISM is a simple formula, but it is apt to 
appear more paradoxical than most philosophical views 
when approached for the first time. It cannot be better 
introduced than by quoting a few paragraphs from Mill— 


I see a piece of white paper on a table. I go into another 
room. If the phenomenon always followed me, or if, whenit 
did not follow me, I believed it to disappear e rerum natun, 
I should not believe it to be an external object. I should 
consider it as a phantom—a mere affection of my senses; I 
should not believe that there had been any Body there. But, 
though I have ceased to see, I am persuaded that the paper 
is Still there. I no longer have the sensations which it ga 
me; but I believe that when I again place myself in the cr 
cumstances in which I had those sensations, that, when I p 
again into the room, I shall again have them; and further, that 
there has been no intervening moment at which this would 
not have been the case. Owing to this property of my mind, 
my conception of the world at any given instant consists, in 
only a small proportion, of present sensations. Of these I may 
at the time have none at all, and they are in any case a most 
insignificant portion of the whole which I apprehend. The 
conception I form of. the world existing at any moment, com 
prises, along with the sensations I am feeling, a countless 
variety of possibilities of sensation: namely, the whole of 
those which past observation tells me that I could, under any 
supposable circumstances, experience at this moment, together 
with an indefinite and illimitable multitude of others which 
though I do not know that I could, yet it is possible that! 
might experience in circumstances not known to me. Thee § a table 
various possibilities are the important thing to me in the world § wort ;, 
My present sensations are generally of little importance, and 


are moreover fugitive: the possibilities, on the contrary, a a 8 
don, 
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permanent, which is the character that mainly distinguishes 
our idea of Substance or Matter from our notion of sensation. 
These possibilities . . . are conditional certainties. 

There is another important peculiarity of these certified or 
guaranteed possibilities of sensation; namely, that they have 
reference, not to single sensations, but to sensations joined 
together in groups ... In our mind, therefore, not only is # 
this particular Possibility of sensation invested with the quality 


to of permanence when we are not actually feeling any oi the i 
WS sensations at all; but when we are feeling some of them, the % 
er remaining sensations of the group are conceived by us in the 4 
_ form of Present Possibilities, which might be realised at the 4 


very moment... ia 

Let us now take into consideration another of the general 
characters of our experience, namely, that in addition to fixed rd 
groups, we also recognise a fixed Order in our sensations; an si 
Order of succession, which, when ascertained by observation, i 
gives rise to the ideas of Cause and Effect ... Now, of what i 
nature is this fixed order among our sensations? It is a 
constancy of antecedence and sequence ... In almost all the 
constant sequences which occur in Nature, the antecedence 
and consequence do not obtain between sensations, but between 
the groups we have been speaking about, of which a very 
small portion is actual sensation, the greater part being per- 
manent possibilities of sensation ... The sensations conceived 
do not, to our habitual thoughts, present themselves as 
sensations actually experienced, in as much as not only any i 
one or any number of them may be supposed absent, but i 
none of them need be present ... Whether we are asleep or 
awake the fire goes out, and puts an end to one particular 
possibility of warmth and light. Whether we are present or 
absent the corn ripens, and brings a new possibility of food. 
Hence we speedily learn to think of Nature as made up solely } 
of these groups of possibilities . . 2 iy 
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Phenomenalism may be defined as an analysis in terms 
of hypothetical, or “if ..., then. . .,” propositions. Thus 
atable in the next room exists in the sense that if someone 
went in there, he zould perceive certain sense-data of a 
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*J. 8. Mill, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
london, 1889, pp. 228-30. 
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characteristic kind; and the analysis may be extended fy 
cover causal propositions also. If one chooses one may 
think of phenomenalism as an analysis in terms of 
“possible” or “obtainable” sense-data, those that would 
become actual, if certain actions were set in motion; and 
a natural object would then be a “permanent possibility’ 
of sense-data. 

It is very important to grasp clearly the distinction 
between phenomenalism and solipsism or esse-percipi 
idealism of the kind often attributed to Berkeley, for the 
seem at first acquaintance to be very alike. According to 
the former, an object would not exist unless it were per 
ceived: no sense could be attached to “exist” in the 
statement, “ There is a table in the next room existing 
unperceived.” But phenomenalism defines “exist” in such 
a way that a table can exist in the next room unperceivel, 
though it does so in what may be felt to be a queer sense, 
by no means the same as the word would have on “literal” 
realist grounds: phenomenalism is not idealism and itis 
not realism. 

For those that meet it for the first time the smal 
amount of space required to expound it does not preven 
the thesis from presenting a mysterious air: the feelingis 
that the philosopher is producing a rabbit from a hat that 
does not contain one; for an unperceived rabbit does n¢ 
exist in the “literal” sense in which unreflecting commor 
sense supposes it does, and yet it exists in a sense suth 
that its existence is not affected by being perceived—a 
unperceived rabbit is more than a non-existent one, whith 
would not be true on solipsistic grounds. In what sems, 
then, does it exist? This has already been stated in tt 
definition given above—if certain movements take plats 
the rabbit will be seen. Psychologically, the natumd 
object may most easily be conceived as a possibility # 
potentiality—esse percipi posse. This must not be taket 
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to mean a shadowy sort of existence on the one hand; or 
on the other to mean that it does not exist until the move- 
ments in question have been made, for, since by definition 
“an unperceived rabbit exists” means a rabbit will be 
perceived 2f suitable movements occur, then the existence of 
an unperceived rabbit is verified precisely by perceiving it 
when these movements are carried out. With this the 
exposition must close; those whose philosophical reading 
has not included phenomenalism may well find it a per- 
plexing conception, but I can add nothing further to 
elucidate it, and time and familiarity must do the rest. 

Considerable importance might be claimed for the 
thesis: for, it is very widely accepted among philosophers 
to-day, it is in keeping with the great developments in 
logic that have taken place during the present century, it 
avoids many paradoxes, it is freer of difficulties than most 
views, it seems to differ from all rival positions in resting 
apparently upon no speculative background, and it, there- 
fore, commands a considerable degree of commonsense. 
One might say that it is an unphilosophical solution, 
satisfying conditions of logic and commonsense, of a 
philosophical problem. But is it entirely satisfactory? 
That question has not been finally answered. 

Berkeley was the first in whom phenomenalism is to be 
found. Thus, regarding his principle of Esse percipi, he 
says : 


I think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this, by 
any one that shall attend to what is meant by the term exist, 
when applied to sensible things. The table I write on, I say, 
exists, that is I see and feel it; and if I were out of my study 
I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in my 
study I might perceive it or that some other spirit actually does 
perceive it.? 


*George Berkeley, The Principles of Hwman Knowledge, ed. by 
Jessop, London, 1927, § 3. 
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In the Commonplace Book also this view is to be found: 


Bodies taken for powers do exist w" not perceiv’d; but this 
existence is not actual. W" I say a power exists, no more js 
meant than that if in the light I open my eyes, and look that 
way, I shall see it, i.e. the body, etc.° 

Thus, when Professor Moore described the view as of 
the Mill-Russell type, it might have been more just to say 
of the Berkeley-Russell type. 

After Berkeley: and Mill, phenomenalism did not re 
appear until Mr. Russell made use of it**; but the forme 
lation was first attempted by Professor Moore, and it is 
from this that modern phenomenalists take their start, 

Having pointed out that perceptual judgments are, in 
general, of the form, “This is a so-and-so,” such as 
“This is an inkstand,” “‘ This is a coin,” Professor Moore 
asks (i) what is here being judged, 7.e. what is the subject 
of the judgment, and (ii) what is being asserted about it 

He has no difficulty in answering (i) : 


when I judge, as now, that That is an inkstand, I have m 
difficulty whatever in picking out, from what, if you like, you 
can call my total field of presentation at the moment, @ 
object, which is undoubtedly, in a sense in which uothing else 
is, the object about which I am making this judgraent; and 
yet it seems to me quite certain that of this object I am nét 
judging that it is a whole inkstand.* 


That is to say, the judgment is about a sense-datum, as he 
further makes clear: with regard to two coins and their 
visual appearances, 


I have not four things presented to me, (1) this sense 
datum, (2) that sense-datum, (3) this coin, and (4) that coin, 


*Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, ed. by Johnston, London, 193), 
No. 303; cf. 471. 

3a Phanomenalism is also strong in Hume, and a case can be made 
out for interpreting Kant, in part at least, as a phenomenalist. 

*G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, ‘‘Some Judgments @ 
Perception’’ (1918-9), London, 1922, p. 229. 
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but two only—this sense-datum and that sense-datum. When, 
therefore, I judge “ This is a coin,’’ my judgment is certainly 
a judgment about the one sense-datum, and when I judge 
“And that is also a coin,” it is*certainly a judgment about 
the other.® 


He is careful to point out, however, that this is not 
equivalent to the nonsensical statement, “‘ This sense-datum 
is an inkstand.” 

When he comes to consider the phenomenalist answer 
to (ii), he writes that, according to it, 


though there are plenty of material things in the Universe, 
there is nothing in it of which it could truly be asserted that 
it is a material thing: that, though, when I assert “This is 
an inkstand,’’ my assertion is true, and is such that it follows 
from it that there is in the Universe at least one material thing, 
yet it does not follow from it that there is anything which is 
a material thing. When I judge “ This is an inkstand,” I am 
judging this presented object to possess a certain property, 
which is such that, if there are things, which possess that 
property, there are inkstands and material things, but which 
is such that nothing which possesses it is itself a material 
ae 
This may well be found very difficult to follow, and 
it will probably be understood, accurately stated though it 
is, only after phenomenalism has been differently explained. 
The paradox in the above statement is that in one place 
Professor Moore asserts that there is one material thing 
while in the next line he denies that there is anything 
which is a material thing! This is, I think, due to his 
omitting to mention that the sense of “existence” is 
different in the case where material things are said to exist 
from what it is in the case where they are said not to exist. 
What I understand him to mean is that inkstands and 
material things have a derivative existence—the only 
ultimate existents being sense-data—so that they exist 
in this sense but not in an ultimate sense as part of the 


®Id., p. 235. *Id., pp. 250-1. 
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“furniture of the earth.” Even with this explanation, 
however, the reader may still feel bewildered, wutil he has 
before him the next exposition of the thesis given by 
Professor Moore six years later. Here the reference to 
sense-data is explicit: to assert that “ This is part of the 
surface of a coin” is to assert : : 


a whole set of hypothetical facts each of which is a fact of 
the form “ if these conditions had been fulfilled, I should haye 


been perceiving a sense-datum intrinsically related to this 
sense-datum in this way.’’? 


The point of these analyses is that statements like “ This 
is a coin” can be translated into hypothetical statements 
about sense-data, actual and (if certain actions are per 
formed) obtainable, and their relations to’one another, 
such that in the translation there is no reference to the 
coin. Hence, if we can, in principle at least, say every- 
thing we wish to say of natural objects, in terms of sense- 
data and their mutual relations only, without reference to 
natural objects, then expressions for natural objects are 
nothing more than shorthand equivalents for complicated 
statements about sense-data, which implies that sense-data 
are the ultimate constituents of the world, and that we may 
attribute existence to natural objects in a derivative sense 
simply as a practical convenience. 

This form of phenomenalism may be summed up:— 
“T am seeing a coin” is equivalent to “I am seeing a 
sense-datum and if certain conditions were fulfilled I 
should see another sense-datum related characteristically 
to the first one.”’*® In short, to use Professor Price's 


™G. E. Moore, ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense,’’ Contemporary 
British Philosophy, ed. by Muirhead, Vol. II, London, 1925, p. 222. 

*The possibility of such an analysis was indeed mentioned earlier 
(1913-14) by Professor Moore, though he did not at the time deem it 
worth serious consideration, in ‘‘The Status of Sense-Data,’’ Philo- 
sophical Studies, London, 1922, p. 191. 
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happy phrase, the natural object consists of a “family” of 
sense-data, actual and obtainable. 

The objections that have been levelled against pheno- 
menalism may now be considered. 

(1) Professor Moore has given the first set, only one 
of which is likely to carry weight now : 


that though, in general, when I know such a fact as “ This 
is a hand,” I certainly do know some hypothetical facts of the 
form “If these conditions had been fulfilled, I should have 
been perceiving a sense-datum of this kind, which would have 
been a sense-datum of the same surface of which fhis is a sense- 
datum,’’ it seems doubtful whether any conditions with regard 
to which I know this are not themselves conditions of the form 
“Tf this and that material thing had been in those positions 
and conditions . . .”°® 


In other words, the analysis seems to be circular—one 
gets rid of the expression for one natural object (¢.g. 
hand) by introducing expressions for at least one other 


natural object (e.g. my body or whatever natural objects 
are involved in the conditions for perceiving obtainable 
sense-data). This has been repeated by Professor Stout.*® 
Professor Aaron, though not a phenomenalist, has replied 
to it: he makes the reasonable suggestion that the 
if-clause need refer only to sensations. Thus the analysis 
would be of the form: “If I have certain sensations 
(called ‘moving my arm’ or ‘moving my body’) I shall see 
asense-datum related in a characteristic way to the one I 
am now seeing.” 

(2) Professor Moore also records his doubt whether 
the percipient is aware of an intrinsic relation connecting 


*G. E. Moore, ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense,’’ Contemporary 
British Philosophy, ed. by Muirhead, Vol. II, London, 1925, p. 222 

™G. F. Stout, ‘‘Phenomenalism,’’ Proc. of the Aristotelian Soc., 
NS. Vol. XXXIX, London, 1938-9, p. 16. 

*R. I. Aaron, ‘‘How May Phenomenalism Be Refuted?’’, Proc. of 
Aristotelian Soc., N.S., Vol. XXXIX, London, 1938-9, pp. 172-4. 
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actual and obtainable sense-data.”* Professor Stout hag 
also raised this objection in a slightly different form® 
Phenomenalists would no doubt have little difficulty jp 
accounting for the relation empirically upon associations 
between sense-data formed by past experience. _ 

(3) Professor Moore points out further that if pheno 
menalism were true, 


the sense in which a material surface is “round” or “square” 
would necessarily be utterly different from that in which ou 
sense-data sensibly appear to us to be “round’’ or “square,”™# 


This follows, but phenomenalists would regard it as un 
objectionable; they would positively maintain, as would 
Professor Moore himself now, as I understand from 
unpublished lectures, that the senses were different. 

(4) The next objection came from Professor Price, 
He considered*® that on phenomenalist grounds causal 
properties could not be accounted for, that in fact causation 
required the existence of some more literally existent 
object over and above actual and obtainable sense-data, 
This has been repeated by Professor Stout:® In a dis 
cussion of this point,’’ Mr. Braithwaite pointed out that 
causal properties could be analysed by “if .. ., then...” 
statements, i.e. on phenomenalist lines. That is to say, 
when a piece of wax lies near a fire unperceived, the causal 
process of melting would be interpreted phenomenalis- 
tically by saying that if an observer inspected the wax he 
would find it melted. This was also pointed out sub 
sequently by Professor Aaron,’* and previously by Mill® 


Moore, Loc. cit. 

*® Stout, Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

* Moore, Loc. cit. 

* H. H. Price, Perception, London, 1932, pp. 287-94. 
*% Stout, Op. cit., pp. 16-7. 

17 At the Moral Science Club, Cambridge. 

*% Aaron, Op. cit., pp. 173-5. 

* Mill, Op. cit., pp. 237-8, 254. 
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It was also inherent in Berkeley’s treatment of causation. 
Professor Price agreed, I understood, that this explanation 
was consistent, and that his objection was, therefore, met. 

(5) Several objections come from Professor Stout. 
In addition to the one already noted, he claims that the 
phenomenalist analysis is circular or presupposes the 
existence of natural objects, but in a different way from 
that of Professor Moore’s objection, (1). Professor 
Moore suggested that the analysis involved other natural 
objects from the one involved in the perceptual judgment, 
but Professor Stout considers that this very object itself 
occurs in the analysis: 


I have no ground for asserting that the series of sense- 
impressions which I experience in following with my eye the 
motion of one billiard ball until it impinges on another, will 
be followed by the sensations which would occur if I saw the 
second ball moving. To satisfy the required conditions it 
must be assumed that the first ball, as a material object, does 
really move and really impinge on the second ball.?° 


This objection is less strong than Professor Moore’s, 
because it does not imply that the given object is mentioned 
in the analysis but only that it must be presupposed in 
order to explain causal process. The phenomenalist could, 
however, deal with this satisfactorily on his own grounds; 
for he analyses causation in terms of what he observed 
and not—as Professor Stout does—wvice versa. It is 
possible that more could be made of this objection, but it 
has not so far been done. 

(6) Professor Stout’s next point is that the sense-datum 
is a sense-datum of something other than itself—the 
natural object™*; he considers that a colour-quality, for 
instance, of a sense-datum is also a colour-quality of the 
natural object—thus with a red piece of paper it is not 
only the sense-datum that is red but also the paper itself. 


* Stout, Op. cit., p. 6. Sid. pe @ 
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The phenomenalist would have no difficulty in answering 
this, for on his grounds he is analysing the redness of the 
paper—which he does not deny—in terms of the redness 
of the sense-datum, and he would doubtless hold that what 
Professor Stout claims to observe—that he sees the paper 
to be red—was a correct account of the psychology of 
observation; which, indeed, must be admitted to be correct 
even by phenomenalists, for, if sentient beings had no 
power of synthesising sense-experience of sense-data ina 
characteristic way, the practice of supposing that natural 
objects exist in a literal sense and of using names as short 
hand symbols for hypothetical statements about sense-data 
could not have arisen. But this does not invalidate 
phenomenalism.” 

(7) Professor Stout considers that the existence of the 
inside of a natural object is incompatible with pheno 
menalism**; but it is surely obvious that this is easily 
coveréd by analysis in terms of “If... then. . .” state 
ments. 

(8) Professor Stout also maintains that on occasions, 
such as looking across empty space at an object, there is 
no sensible appearance of distance.** Psychologically this 
is debatable, and it is not clear what use he wishes to make 
of it. 

(9) Further, he points out that a natural object has but 
one visual and tactual size (and shape).** He does not 
mention why this should be incompatible with pheno 
menalism.”° 

(10) Professor Aaron raises four objections. Though 
realistic views, which hold that natural objects “literally” 


=C/, Aaron, Op. cit., pp. 171-2. *% Stout, Op. cit., p. lL. - 
“Td... 0. 21. *Id., p. 13. 

**The reader will find a discussion of Professor Stout’s objections 
from the phenomenalist standpoint in D. G. C. MacNabb, ‘‘Pheno 
menalism,’’ Proc. of the Aristotelian Soc., N.S., Vol. XLI, London, 
1940-1. 
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exist, have to admit that some perceptions are not veridical, 
Professor Aaron points out that it does not follow, and it 
is moreover not the case, that all are delusory. This 
implies that natural objects are at times what they seem 
and hence that they exist. Professor Aaron is fully aware 
that (a) no criterion has been provided for differentiating 
between veridical and delusory perceptions, and (0b) that 
no account has been given of the sense in which natural 
objects “literally” exist, i.e. of what constitutes “normal” 
perception.** He does not therefore regard the case for 
realism as being sufficiently strong to form an argument 
against phenomenalism. 

(11) He also points out that sensing a sense-datum is 
not an instance of knowing, and deduces that pheno- 
menalism cannot include knowledge.** Now plenomen- 
alists would admit the premiss but maintain that there was 
knowledge of the connected whole of actual and obtainable 
sense-data, i.e. of the family of sense-data constituting a 
natural object. 

(12) If we admit, however, that the phenomenalist 
account of “ There is a table in the next room’’ is correct, 
Professor Aaron denies that this is applicable to “ There 
isa table here” *®; for he considers (a) that this statement 
is categorical, and (b) that it cannot be translated without 
remainder into statements about actual and obtainable 
sense-data. His reason for (b) seems to be that the 
phenomenalist merely senses sense-data and that he is not 
entitled to combine with this other psychological activities 
such as believing or knowing. It is doubtful if a pheno- 
menalist would agree with this. With regard to (a), it is 
probable that psychologically the statement is felt to be 
categorical, but that does not entail that on analysis the 
feeling will be confirmed. 


* Aaron, Op. cit., pp. 177-8. *SId., pp. 178-9. 
*TId., pp. 180-2. 
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(13) Finally, he claims that, in asserting that transcep. 
dental views have no meaning, phenomenalists must admit 
that the denial of these, i.e. phenomenalism, also makes 
no sense.“ This does not seem to be a very cogent 
objection; for the phenomenalist need merely assert that 
no meaningful statements can be made about literally 
existing objects, and agree that he must avoid saying 
these objects do not exist, but he is at liberty to give his 
account of perception, and may for the sake of emphasis 
or contrast call his view “phenomenalism.” 


I conclude that there is little, if any, force in the 
objections so far raised against phenomenalism, at least in 
their present form. That there is a more radical approach 
to it, however, I hope to be able to show at another time, 


The Logico-Analytical Approach to Phenomenalism. 


In phenomenalism of the Berkeley-Mill-Russell type, a 
natural object was a Permanent Possibility of Sensation, 
and a perceptual fact or a perceptual situation, such as is 
expressed by “I am seeing an inkstand,” was supposed to 
consist of a combination’ of actual and hypothetical facts 
or situations, such as are expressed by “1 am seeing a 
certain sense-datum, and if certain conditions are fulfilled 
I shall see certain other sense-data, related in a charac- 
teristic way to the one I am now seeing.” This factual - 
account of the thesis has become replaced by a linguistic 
or logico-analytical approach, and the problem has changed 
from being one of perception or of empirical fact to one ” 
of logical analysis. Though the older form was expounded 
by Professor Moore, it was he who effected the transition 
in method when he treated the subject for the second time. 
The background of the new treatment is to be found in 


*Id., pp. 183-4. 
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the denial of Aristotelian, subject-predicate logic, initiated 
by himself and by Mr. Russell. 

This denial means, not that traditional logic is untrue 
so far as it goes, but that it assumes (i) the existence of 
only one form of proposition instead of recognising several 
irreducible forms, and (ii) the existence of substances 
corresponding to every subject and predicate. Thus if the 
statement, “‘ Lions exist,” is to fit the Aristotelian form, 
then it would have to be equivalent to “ Existence or the 
property of being real belongs to lions,” whereas it is in 
fact equivalent to “ The property of being a lion belongs 
to something,’ as Professor Moore makes plain. The 
principal attack on the subject-predicate form came, how- 
ever, from Mr. Russell’s theory of descriptions.** He 
showed that “The author of Waverley is Scotch” was 
equivalent to “One and only one man wrote Waverley and 
is Scotch.” Here the relation—wrote—is dominant and 
not the copula. He next applied this method to “The 
author of Waverley exists,” obtaining “ One and only one 
man wrote Waverley.” The novel feature here is that 
with the translation of one statement by another, the word 
“exists” disappears without having a synonym in its place; 
and similarly with the description or descriptive phrase, 
“The author of Waverley.” Such words and phrases that 
disappear on translation form an important class of 
incomplete symbols, and the concepts they denote an 
important class of logical constructions. Now these 
entities and the characteristic of disappearance on trans- 
lation are not associated exclusively with descriptions, 
which are recognisable by the uniqueness-word “ The.” 
A general type of logical construction has been illustrated 


by Mr. John Wisdom in his translation of “ England is 


4G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, London, 1922, ‘‘The Conception 
of Reality’? (1917-8), pp. 212-3. 

® Bertrand Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London, 
1920, pp. 167 ff. 
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a monarchy” by “ Englishmen acknowledge a monarch,”® 
Here the word “ England” disappears and is replaced by 
a relationship of acknowledging that holds among English. 
men. Thus “ England” is an incomplete symbol and what 
it stands for is a logical construction. The translation 
constitutes a logical analysis of the given statement, 

Now the important features of this are that (i) we 
can say what we wish to say of England by saying some 
thing else about Englishmen, and (ii) therefore there is 
no need to postulate the existence or subsistence of England 
as a substance corresponding to the  subject-word 
“England,” so that the subject-predicate form is denied, 
This defines an important sense in which England dogs 
not exist. We may naturally continue to say that England 
does exist, in a subsidiary sense of “exist,” because such 
a practice is generally a convenient shorthand in common 
speech and because logical analyses, unlike this example, 
are generally long and cumbrous. 

With regard to statements, in the sphere of perception, 
that assert the existence of natural objects, such as “I 
am seeing an inkstand,’’ Professor Moore wrote: 


I am very sceptical as to what, in certain respects, the 
analysis of such propositions is.** 


He thus paved the way, though he did not yet go along 
it, to treating perception by subjecting perceptual state 
ments to logical analysis, to asking what is the translation 
of “I am seeing a coin,” to seeking a translation in which 
the word “coin” would be absent, and hence to developing 
the logico-analytical form of phenomenalism, that ink 
stands and coins are logical constructions. Accordingly, 


% John Wisdom, ‘‘Ostentation,’’ Psyche, Vol. XIII, London, 1932-3, 
pp. 175-6; ‘‘Logical Constructions (V),’’ Mind, N.S., Vol. XL, 
London, 1933, pp. 197-8. 

*G. E. Moore, ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense,’’ Contemporary 
British Philosophy, ed. by Muirhead, Vol. II, London, 1925, p. 216. 
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to assert that natural objects are logical constructions is 
to imply that the statement, “I am seeing an inkstand” 
means the same as the statement, “I am seeing a certain 
sense-datum, and if certain conditions were fulfilled I 
should see certain other sense-data related characteristically 
to the one I am now seeing.” 

With the growth of the verification-principle in logical 
analysis, this type of phenomenalism, due to Professor 
Moore, has undergone modification. The original form 
of the doctrine, put forward by Professor Wittgenstein,*® 
was that the meaning of a statement is given by the state- 
ments that verify it. Soon, however, it became realised 
that natural-object statements, such as “I am seeing a 
coin,’ were not completely verifiable: for this would 
require that all possible sense-data of the coin should be 
obtained or actualised, so that the logical analysis would 
consist of an infinite number of hypothetical statements— 
“if certain conditions were fulfilled I should see certain 
sense-data, and if certain other conditions were fulfilled I 
should see certain other sense-data, and if . . . I should 
see... ., and so on indefinitely.” In other words, it was 
tecognised that the phenomenalist analysis could not be 
fully stated. It was then supposed, by Mr. Ayer*® and 
Mr. Braithwaite,** for example, that a natural-object state- 
ment had meaning if it was incompletely verifiable; the 
criterion here used is known as “weak” verification. The 
conception of logical analysis was, therefore, altered: no 
longer was the task to state an analysis having the same 
meaning as the statement analysed. What then was its 
function? This is not easy to ascertain. Mr. Ayer’s 
views are as follows :— 


“Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, London, 
1922, 


*A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, London, 1936, pp. 22-6. 
*"R. B. Braithwaite, ‘‘Propositions about Material Objects,’’ Proc. 
of the Aristotelian Soc., N.S., Vol. XXXVIII, London, 1937-8. 
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The term “material thing” is not synonymous with 
term or set of terms that stand for species of sense-data. If 
is indeed logically necessary that any situation that in 
degree establishes the existence of a material thing should alg 
establish the existence of a sense-datum . . . While a situation 
which directly establishes the existence of a sense-datum dos 
so conclusively, no such situations can conclusively establish 
the existence of the material thing. The degree to which the 
existence of the material thing is established will depend upon 
the character of the sense-data in question . . . Additional 
evidence [for the existence of the material thing], whether 
favourable or not, will always consist in the occurrence of 
further sense-data ... And from this it seems to follow that, 
even though the term “material thing’’ is not synonymous with 
any set of terms that stand for species of sense-data, any 
proposition that refers to a material thing must somehow be 
expressible in terms of sense-data, if it is to be empirically 
significant.*® 


He notes a common objection to phenomenalism, that it 
seems to ignore the “unity” and “substantiality” of natural 
objects, which seem to some to be composed of shadowy 
entities—possible sense-data. This, he holds, is a mistake 
due to regarding the natural object as consisting of sense 
data, just as a patchwork quilt consists of pieces of silk; 
and it will be avoided by realizing that the relation between 
the natural object and sense-data is not factual but 
linguistic. “Unity” and “substantiality” involve no more 
than experiential correlations between visual and tactual 
sense-data**— 


it is only the contingent fact that there are these relations 
between sense-data that makes it profitable to describe the 
course of our experience in terms of the existence and behaviour 
of material things.*° 


The purpose of distinguishing between natural objects and 


% A, J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, London, 


1940, pp. 229-31. 
* Id., pp. 231-2. “Id., p. 232. 
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sense-data is to show that they are of different logical 
type, 7.¢. that sentences in which they respectively occur are 
not of the same logical form. 


While a reference to a material thing will not elucidate the 
meaning of a sentence which is used to describe a sense-datum, 
...a reference to sense-data will provide a general elucidation 
of the meaning of statements about material things by showing 
what is the kind of evidence by which they may be verified. 
And this may be regarded as the purpose of the phenomenalist 
analysis. * 


Regarding the impossibility of stating the phenomenalist 
analysis as an infinite disjunction, 


if one infers from this that sentences referring to material 
things cannot be translated, without alteration of meaning, 
into sentences referring to sense-data, one must not then 
conclude that to speak about a material thing is to speak about 
something altogether different from sense-data, or that it is to 
speak about sense-data but about something else besides. For 
that would be a mistake analogous to that of supposing that 
because sentences referring indefinitely to what is red cannot 
be translated into a finite number of sentences referring to 
particular red things, therefore “redness” is the name of an 
object with a distinct existence of its own, . . . a “subsistent 
entity’’ perhaps.** 

This does not mean, however, that nothing can be done in 
the way of “analysing material things in terms of sense- 
data”... There are certain general features about the way 
in which any expression referring to a material thing applies 
to phenomena that one can profitably undertake to analyse. 
That is to say, one may be able to explain what are the 
telations between sense-data that make it possible for us 
successfully to employ the physical terminology that we do.** 

















His task is to show 


what are the general principles on which, from our resources 







of sense-data, we “construct’’ the world of material things.* 
“Id., pp. 232-3. “T7d., p. 235. *Td., pp. 241-2. 
“Td., pp. 242-3. *Id., p. 243. 
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All this is not without its obscure side—one is left 
with the impression that, though phenomenalism cannot fe 
stated, yet it has many valuable features. To understand 
it better, it is necessary to know Mr. Ayer’s view of senge. 
data and his attitude towards other approaches to per 
ception :— : 


The objects of which one is directly aware are sense-data 
and not material things.*® 


This is not, however, a factual discovery, or a hypothesis 
which could be tested empirically; it is simply a ney 
verbal usage. He recommends this way of speaking, not 
because ordinary language does not suffice to describe our 
experience, 


but simply because it is not so good an instrument as th 
sense-datum language for our special purposes. For since in 
philosophizing about perception our main object is to analys 
the relationship of our sense-experiences to the propositions 
we put forward concerning material things, it is useful for ws 
to have a terminology that enables us to refer to the contents 
of our experiences independently of the material things that 
they are taken to present. And this the sense-datum language 
provides.*? 


It also frees us from ambiguity. But, he stresses, it does 
not add to our knowledge of empirical facts, though it may 
enable us to refer to these in a clearer and more convenient 


way. 

This forms the basis of what he has to say concernifg 
other approaches :—These, as the word . “theories” is 
ordinarily understood, “are not alternative theories a 
all.” *® If they were, they could be subject to empirical 
tests. No empirical evidence can be found that favours 


“Id., p. 25. “Id. p. 26. *Id., p. 51. 
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me rather than another, for each—he holds—is adequate 
to the relevant facts of sense-perception. Moreover, upon 
no one of them can any predictions be based. 


But if the relation of these . . . theories to the relevant 
phenomena is precisely the same, then, as theories, they are 
not distinguishable from one another. And if they allow no 
possibility of extrapolation, if the actual course of our ex- 
perience can have no bearing upon their truth or falsehood, it 
is misleading to call them theories at all.*® 


What others regard 


as alternative theories are, in fact, what I should call alternative 
languages . . . For what we here have to consider is not a 
number of alternative hypotheses concerning the nature of the 
empirical facts, but a number of alternative recommendations 
concerning the way in which we are to describe them. And 
whether or not we are to accept any of these recommendations 
isa question that we have to decide on linguistic grounds . 

I regard the alternative language of sense-data as being more 
suitable for my purpose.°° 


Phenomenalism and the sense-datum language go 
together. The features of this approach may be sum- 
marised as follows :—(i) It is not opposed to other views. 
(ii) It is not a theory about empirical facts, but a notation. 
(tii) It is the best notation for referring to sense-experience 
without referring to natural objects. (iv) It is the best 
iso for avoiding ambiguities that have led to much con- 
fusion. (v) And it is the best also for showing what kind 
of evidence is required to verify natural-object statements. 

Now what is the value of being able to refer to sense- 
aperiences without referring to natural objects? One 
aspects that the purpose behind all this is to set up a 
machinery of language in which it will not be possible to 


“Td., p. 53. % Id., pp. 55-6. 
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talk of an unknowable object as the source or cause of 
sense-experience, or to talk of transcendental objects, either 
of the Lockean, Kantian, or other kind. If s0, pheno- 
menalism would seem to be a prophylactic against philo- 
sophical speculation rather than a contribution to our 
knowledge—and this is surely suggested by Mr. Ayer 
when he asserts that it is a language and not a hypothesis 
subject to empirical tests. Presumably then, the reason 
why Mr. Ayer considers this language most suitable for 
such a purpose is that, though other perception-languages 
besides phenomenalism can describe the undisputed facts 
of perception, they are more cumbersome and lend them- 
selves to transcendental speculation. 

Though one may sympathise with the desire to purge 
perception of all possible contamination with mysterious 
Dinge-an-sich, it can scarcely be maintained that the 
linguistic thesis of phenomenalism is complete. It may 
not be just to judge it as a mature view, for its present 
form is of extremely recent growth; it has probably not 
yet received a thorough examination within the pheno 
menalist school. However this may be, it is noteworthy 
that the difficulty that has been found in the thesis—that 
the phenomenalist analysis of a natural-object statement 
cannot be effected—has come from within the school itself 
and not from unsympathetic critics. 

Now how far does the impossibility cf providing the 
analysis affect the claims that Mr. Ayer has made for his 
approach? To answer this seems to require the statement 
of phenomenalism that cannot be provided—it is not 
sufficient to say that the thesis analyses perceptual state- 
ments into hypothetical statements about obtainable sense 
data but does so incompletely. Nevertheless Mr. Ayer 
apparently holds that phenomenalism is usable. This is 
difficult to accept. Mr. Ayer himself, however, is not 
perhaps quite satisfied with his position, for, in a remark 
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already quoted, but with two words here italicised, he 
writes : 


And from this it seems to follow that, even though the 
term “material thing” is not synonymous with any set of terms 
that stand for species of sense-data, any proposition that refers 
to a material thing must somehow be expressible in terms of 
sense-data, if it is to be empirically significant.** 


Although the thesis in this form is insufficiently com- 
plete and precise to accept, for the same reason it cannot 
be rejected. But it may well be that phenomenalism is 
unnecessary: it may prove that the distinction between 
natural objects and sense-data is fundamentally faulty or 
that the sense-datum language is radically unsuitable. 


J. O. WISDOM. 


% Id., p. 231. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES IN IRELAND. 


From Times or St. PAtricK TO THE RISE oF IsLau, 


Ir would be interesting to consider first how the ideas of 
the East penetrated to Ireland. The distinguishing feature 
of the Celtic or Irish Church in the earliest centuries (the 
sixth and seventh) was its monastic character. This 
monasticism, which pervaded every department of the 
Church and was the secret of its rapid success, first arose 
in Egypt and Syria about the middle of the fourth century, 
when persecution drove a vast number of Christians into 
the deserts. There they learned the sweetness and. con 
solation of a solitary life, devoted to the one object of 
saving their own souls. The climate, too, undoubtedly made 
them the more inclined to such a career. The movement 
rapidly spread, and before the close of the fourth century 
had permeated the whole of the Near East and the 
most distant regions of Gaul. The communications 
between Alexandria and Marseilles were as vigorous then 
as now. In Southern Gaul the monastery of Lerins was 
founded, between which and Egypt a very active inter- 
course was constantly maintained. Now, _ tradition 
represents St. Patrick as connected with Lerins, and living 
for many years in the districts where John Cassian, one 
of the best-known writers of the fifth century—who had 
himself been educated among the monks of Syria and 
Egypt—was teaching the laws and practices of Eastern 
monasticism. In fact, Egypt was so well known in Ireland 
that whenever an Irish bishop or presbyter desired a 
spiritual retreat or refreshment he went thither. These 
travellers on their return spread the ideas of the East in 
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their native country. Facts like these have only come to 
light of late years, principally through the labours of the 
eminent French scholar Le Blant, yet it is they alone which 
explain many Oriental ideas, the existence of which in the 
West has. long puzzled students of Irish history.’ 


A striking illustration may be derived from the Saltair 
no Rann, attributed to Oengus the Culdee, which is 
simply an Irish eleventh- or twelfth-century edition: of the 
Syriac book of Adam and Eve composed in Egypt in the 
fifth or sixth century. It was known in no other European 
country save Ireland, and must have found its way thither 
through the agency of some adventurous monk whose 
travels had taken him to the East. An interesting ninth- 
century account of Egypt comes from the pen of the 
Irishman Dicuil of the ninth century, who followed by 
boat the course of the Canal constructed by the Emperor 
Hadrian—now superseded by the Suez Canal—and who 
also gave a description of the Egyptian Pyramids and 
their exact measurements. 

The many-sided character of the Irish here finds its 
expression. Added to the religious fervour of the Celt 
was a delight in travel and exploration for its own sake, 
which made their missionary work a labour of love, and 
gave expansion to their culture. 


IsLAM AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 


But in the seventh century a new faith sprang up that 
was destined to play a most important role in the civilised 
world. For more than a thousand years since the fall 
of the great Empires of Assyria and Babylon, no Semitic 
people had founded an empire or played any significant 
part in the affairs of the world. Then suddenly—for a 
few centuries of splendour—the Arabs flared out with 


1See G. T. Stokes’s Ireland and the Celtic Church, pp. 166-188. 
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their new faith, Islam. In the name of Allah, the one and 
only God, they. spread their rule and language from Spain 
to the boundaries of China. Islam taught ‘that God is 
Omnipotent, but also All-compassionate, that man is utterly 
dependent upon Allah’s will, but, by his good deeds, may 
also aspire to gain eternal bliss.” Not only did the Arabs 
give the world a new religion, which is still to this day 
one of the most vital forces, but they also originated a 
whole new culture. Learning sprang up everywhere in the 
footsteps of the conquerors. By the ninth century there 
was an educational organisation throughout the whole 
“Arabised” world, and learned men in the schools of 
Toledo and Cordova, in Spain, were corresponding with 
their fellow-scholars in Cairo, Bagdad, Bokhara, and 
Samarkand. The Jewish mind assimilated readily with 
their kindred Arabs, and for a time these two Semitic 
races worked together through the medium of Arabic and 
produced very considerable results. It is to them that we 
owe the perpetuation of Greek thought in Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages, with its quickening effect on 
Science and Philosophy. The systematic accumulation 
and criticism of facts, which was begun by the Greeks, 
was resumed by the Arab-speaking communities with an 
astonishing success. The seed of Aristotle and the great 
Alexandrians, which had lain so long inactive and 
neglected, now began to grow towards fruition, and very 
great advances were made in mathematical, astronomical, 
medical and physical science. The clumsy Roman 
numerals were ousted by the Arabic figures we use to this 
day, and the zero sign was first employed. The very 
names, Algebra and Chemistry, are Arabic. It is the 
special merit of the Arabs that their appreciation of the 
legacy of Greece impelled them to preserve and hand on 


in translation the chief works of the Greek master minds, 


with the result that two centuries after the rise of Islam 
the Arabic-speaking world possessed Arabic translations 
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of the greater part of the works of Aristotle, of the leading 
neo-Platonic commentators, of some works of Plato, and 
most of the works of Galen. 

The philosophy of the Arabs was destined to re- 
animate the mediaeval philosophy of France, Italy, and 
the whole Christian world. The fascination of their 
scientific enquiries opened up the whole realm of modern 
experimental science and introduced methods which pro- 
mised in the end to give man illimitable power over the 
world and over his own destiny. 

In Spain and Sicily the Arabs established a flourishing 
civilisation far in advance of anything to be found in 
Christian lands at that time, and these places became a 
centre of learning to which Christian travellers and 
students migrated in search of knowledge. In this quest 
Ireland gladly participated. Her own ancient schools of 
Armagh, Clonard, Bangor and Lismore had won her the 
reputation of being an island of saints and scholars, and 
to them not only Irishmen, but also Britons, Gauls and 
Saxons resorted. It is not surprising, therefore, that Irish 
travellers and scholars were attracted by the Arab schools 
of Toledo and Cordova. It would suffice to refer here to 
three great Irish scholars and travellers of the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, who were first to introduce the treatises 
of Aristotle and other classical works to Ireland through 
the medium of Arabic. Gotofried, a native of Waterford, 


‘was a Dominican friar who flourished in the fifteenth 


century. He was skilled not only in Greek, Latin and 
French, but also in Hebrew and Arabic. To obtain this 
knowledge he travelled into Eastern countries. He 
translated famous works from Latin and Greek and Arabic 
into French, including the Roman History of Eutropius 
and the Ad Alexandrum of Aristotle. He also trans- 
lated into Latin an Arabic book entitled The Secret 
of Secrets of the Most Wise Philosopher, Aristotle. 
Another scholar and traveller was Thomas Hibernicus, of 
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County Kildare (d. 1269). He studied at Sorbonne 
University and later travelled to Southern Italy, where he 
fell under the spell of Moorish civilisation and became an 
accomplished Hebraist and Arabist, and in his best work, 
Flores Doctorum—a treatise of theological philosophy— 
the Muslim influence is predominant. It is said that he 
was so anxious to devote his life to scholarship that he 
cut off his left thumb, lest he should be compelled by his 
superiors to take on him the Priesthood, which would 
probably have prevented him from occupying himself with 
his studies. 

But the greatest of these travellers was undoubtedly 
Michael the Irishman (Scotus). He left his native country 
at a very early age, and for a long time he lived at the 
Court of Frederick Il. He acquired his Arabic studies 
at Palermo, and was among the first to acquaint Europe 
with the larger philosophical works of Aristotle, translating 
into Latin, at Toledo, Arabic abstracts of the Historia 
animalium, the Abbreviatio Avicennae, and the Com- 
mentaries of Averrhoes on De Caelo and De Anima, 
Michael was a famous astrologer and alchemist— 


“A wizard of such dreaded fame 

That when in Salamanca’s cave 

Him listed his magic wand to wave 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


His translations of Aristotle became very famous, and 
were of great value during the first renaissance. (It is 
interesting that the first book printed in England is a 
translation from an Arabic Anthology, The Dictes or 
Sayenges of the Phylosophers (1477); the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, possesses a copy.) During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Hebrew, Syriac and 
Arabic were pursued in the different seats of learning in 
Ireland; but Oriental studies in the proper sense of the 
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term began with the foundation of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1591. 


THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


In the period that intervened between the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the Arabs had lost the greater 
part of their Empire and their importance as a world 
power, so that it was no longer’ incumbent on European 
students to seek Arab teachers in order to acquire know- 
ledge. Henceforth it is the sheer intellectual interest of 
the problems involved that drew scholars to take up Oriental 
Studies—to trace the origin and development of the great 
religions of the world, to follow up the systems of 
philosophic thought, the political movements, the literary 
achievements and the social and economic conditions of a 
large majority of the human race from the beginnings of 
history and civilisation down to to-day. The field is a 
wide one and much remains to be done. 

The renaissance period saw many important events 
bearing on the relation between East and West. In 1453 
Constantinople passed into the hands of the Muslim Turks 
and the Islamic Crescent rose brilliantly over Eastern 
Europe. Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and brought the 
Portuguese traders and missionaries to India, to be 
followed in turn by the English, the Dutch and the French. 
British diplomacy quickly profited by the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and one of the last events of the glorious 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Foundress of T.C.D., was. 
the granting of a charter to the newly-constituted East 
India Company. It is not surprising that many dis- 
tinguished graduates of the College afterwards gave the 
Company their loyal service. During the seventeenth 
century the British nation was establishing their trade with 
the Levant and fixing small colonies of merchants at the 
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leading ports of India and the Near East. Wherever 
they settled the merchants established chapels, where the 
Service of the Church of England was duly performed by 
Chaplains chosen from amongst those students of Oxford, 
Cambridge and Dublin who wished to perfect themselves 
in Eastern languages. Orientalists like Edward Pococke, 
who was the first professor of Arabic at Oxford, and 
Huntingdon, afterwards Provost of T.C.D., recognised 
that nowhere else could they attain to such a knowledge 
of the Oriental tongues as upon the spot where they were 
spoken, and they, therefore, willingly exiled themselves to 
the Near East for ten, fifteen and even twenty years in 
pursuit of this object, so that on their. return they were 
able to make Oxford and Dublin, particularly the former, 
the greatest of living schools for the study of Arabic, 
Hebrew and Syriac. Dublin, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, though failing to provide lectures in 
Oriental subjects for the undergraduates, was the seat of 
more advanced work in this sphere than at the present 
time, and the two famous brothers, Ambrose and James 
Ussher, had already appeared as the founders of Oriental 
studies in Ireland. James Ussher was better known as the 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

Ambrose (1582-1629), who studied both at T.CD. 
and at Cambridge, was elected a Fellow of the College, 
and although he died young, yet he attained to a consider- 
able proficiency in Arabic and Hebrew. The translation 
of the Bible, which he prepared from the original Hebrew 
and dedicated to James I, is extant in three volumes of 
manuscript in the Library of T.C.D., where thirty-four of 
his works in manuscript are now preserved. The more 
important from the point of view of Oriental studies 
are :—1, The Principles of Aristotle, explained in English, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Arabic; 2, Collectanea Arabica; 
3, Prolegomena Arabica; and 4, an important Arabic 
Dictionary and Grammar, unfortunately not published. 
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His elder brother, James, was the man who above all 
others made Ireland famous abread. His name stands 
second on the list of those admitted to T.C.D., when first 
opened on the 9th January, 1593. In 1607 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Divinity to Dublin University—the 
Provostship he declined, fearing lest its duties might 
interfere with his studies. His mind was chiefly directed 
towards Biblical researches, and through the numerous 
agents whom he maintained at Cairo and Constantinople 
and throughout the East he procured a large number of 
Oriental MSS. and several copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and of the Syriac version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Ussher also possessed a manuscript unique in 
containing the entire N.T. in Syriac. From it Walton in 
his famous Polyglot printed the Syriac text of the 
passage known as the Pericope de Adultera, his obligation 
to Ussher being freely acknowledged in his introduction. 
In 1650 Ussher published the first part of his Bzble 
Chronology, from which the dates given in the A.V. 
margin are taken. In addition to the famous Annales 
Veteris Testamenti, he produced an Arabic Dictionary 
and Grammar and many other works, the extent of which 
may be inferred from the fact that Dr. Elrington, of 
T.C.D., who published The Whole Works of Archbishop 
Ussher in 17 volumes—at the expense of T.C.D.—is 
said tos-have devoted twenty years of his life to the pre- 
paration. Ussher’s magnificent library of 10,000 volumes, 
including many Oriental and Biblical MSS., was bought 
by the Army of Cromwell as a donation to the Library 
of T.C.D., where they remain—a monument to the wisdom 
and learning of the great Archbishop. His fame spread 
throughout Europe, and was eclipsed only by that of the 
greatest Orientalist of these centuries—Dudley Loftus. 
He graduated in T.C.D. in 1637. It was a period of our 
University’s history marked by a great deal of confusion 
and discord, and yet it was a time when the patronage 
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and example of Primate Ussher had stirred up a vast and 
growing zeal for Oriental studies to which Loftus devoted 
himself. He must have had exceptional educational ad- 
vantages, as we are informed that when he was twenty 
years of age he was acquainted with twenty different 
languages. 

A catalogue of a collection of 128 MSS. written by 
Loftus was printed in London in 1697. They included 
writings in Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Ethiopic, Armenian 
and Syriac. Some of those are extant in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, T.C.D., and Marsh Libraries, 
Unfortunately several of his manuscripts were destroyed 
as waste paper by an ignorant relative. He also translated 
the life of Abu’l Faraj from Arabic into Latin. 

The epoch of the Commonwealth was marked by the 
production of the celebrated work, Walton’s Polyglot 
Bible. To that great undertaking Loftus supplied the 
Ethiopian version of the New Testament with a translation 
into Latin (1657), a contribution which earned him a 
brilliant tribute from Walton himself in the Introduction, 
Ten years later, when Edmund Castell, then Professor of 
Arabic in Cambridge, was publishing his famous combined 
Dictionary of Eastern Languages, Loftus assisted him in 
the Syriac department. Loftus was regarded with high 
esteem in the last Congress of Orientalists held in 
Stockholm at the close of the nineteenth century; for he 
truly attained in an age of giants to the very foremost 
rank among Oriental scholars, and all that was achieved 
while living a life of laborious professional toil in our own 
city of Dublin. 

Another important Orientalist, who was at one time 
Provost of T.C.D., was Robert Huntingdon. After 
an Oxford education he obtained in 1670 the Chaplaincy 
of Aleppo, in Syria, and for eleven years he lived in the 
Near East, paying prolonged visits to Palestine and 
Egypt, and losing no opportunity of acquiring rare MSS.; 
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most of them are to be found in T.C.D. Library and 
at Marsh’s Library. With the Samaritans of Nablus, in 
Palestine, he began a correspondence which was kept up 
between Samaritans and English scholars for many years. 

One more worthy personality I feel I ought to mention, 
not so much for his own Oriental scholarship as for his 
contribution to Oriental studies in general—Narcissus 
Marsh (1638-1713), who was also a Philosopher and 
Mathematician. His vast collection of Arabic, Syriac, 
Hebrew, Armenian, Coptic, Turkish, and Persian MSS., 
still extant in the Library which bears his name, testifies 
abundantly to the extent of his linguistic interest, if not 
knowledge. 

These facts which I have briefly sketched indicate that 
if Oxford was the chief home of Orientalism in the British 
Isles, Dublin was not far behind, and a lively intercourse 
was maintained between both centres. Owing to her 
brilliant band of pioneers Dublin will always be regarded 
as one of the principal contributors to ‘the promotion of 
Oriental studies in the West. 


From THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


During these two centuries Ireland has given some of 
the greatest Orientalists to the world. The seeds which 
had been sown in the seventeenth century by Ussher, 
Loftus, and Marsh were now to bear abundant fruit. It 


. isa strange fact that Trinity College, the centre of all these 


researches, was the only ancient University during the 
tighteenth century that had no chair of Oriental Studies, 
while its sister Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, each 
had two chairs of Arabic alone. This, however, has not 
prevented any student from applying himself to Oriental 
languages. But when in 1855 appointments to the Civil 
Service of India and to the Army were thrown open to 
public competition and Trinity College was chosen as a 
E 
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centre, a new career was offered to men of talent, and the 
range of the Academic curriculum was widened. Am 
other chairs, the chairs of Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
and soon after of Sanskrit were founded. The results 
were gratifying both to the College and to the British 
Government By the end of the century over 200 
graduates of T.C.D. had passed into the Civil Service of 
India, and held important military and administrative 
posts, and had greatly contributed to the welfare of the 
British Empire. Men like W. Ouseley, H. Lawrence, 
J. Nicholson, A. V. Smith and G. Grierson will always he 
remembered in the annals of British history as builders 
of the Empire. It would be a tedious task to consider all 
the Irish Orientalists in this period, for the list is too long; 
we can only mention in passing Haughton (1788-1849), 
Professor of Arabic and Hindustani, who wrote the first 
Bengali grammar and dictionary; Hamilton (1753-1792), 
who translated the Heddéya or Guide, a commentary on 
the Mussulman Laws; W. N. Lees (1825-1889), a profound 
scholar in Arabic and Hindustani, and principal of the 
Madrasah or Muslim School in Calcutta. He brought out 
the edition of Fathu-l-shém, an account of the Moslem 
conquest of Syria. But an Arabic work for which his 
memory is more particularly honoured by Eastern scholars 
is his commentary of As-zamashkdéri, an exegesis of the 
Koran, much reverenced by the Sunnites. His other 
famous books are The History of the Caliphs and 
600 Years of Muhammedan Rule in India. 

Daniel Shea (1777-1836), the distinguished graduate 
of T.C.D., served in Malta, where he acquired a know- 
ledge not only of the classical Arabic, but also of the chief 
current dialects. His translation from the Persian of 
Mirkhoud’s History of the Early Kings of Persia was 
warmly praised by some of the best contemporary Oriental 
scholars both for its spirit and fidelity. 

Another voluminous writer, a native of Limerick, was 
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Sir William Ouseley (1767-1842). He accompanied his 
brother, Sir Gore Ouseley, to Persia as his private 
secretary, and himself wrote several works on Persia. 
Amongst others he published The Ancient History of 
Persia and The Oriental Geography of Ibn Haukél; an 
Arabic traveller of the tenth century, as well as anecdotes 
of Arabian and Persian History from the ancient 
chronicles of Al-Tabari. Another distinguished member 
of the Ouseley family, also from Limerick, ‘was Colonel 
Joseph Ouseley (1800-1890), a tried and sound Oriental 
scholar. In India an Honours Degree for extraordinary 
proficiency in the Arabic language, as well as in Persian and 
Urdu, was conferred upon him by the College of Fort 
William; he became there a Professor of Oriental 
Languages, and afterwards of Arabic at Haileybury. 
Besides editing Kashifi’s Anwér-i-Suhaili, it does not 
appear that he left any published works behind him, but 
he could read, write and speak fluently the languages which 
he had acquired, and he had many distinguished pupils. 
But Arabic and Islamic studies sprang into prominence 
when W. Wright and Stanley Lane-Poole, two world 
famous Orientalists, occupied the chair of Arabic at 
T.C.D. These two rendered conspicuous service to 


Trinity College, and were largely responsible for making 


the University of Dublin famous as a centre for Oriental 
studies throughout the world. , 

W. Wright (1830-1889) was born in India to a British 
officer of the East India Company’s service. His mother, 
being herself skilled in several languages, encouraged her 
son in his chosen pursuits. After a brilliant University 
career in England, in Halle under the famous Orientalist 
Rodiger, and in Leyden under the great Dutch Orientalist 
Reinhart Dozy, he returned to England an accomplished 
scholar, especially in Arabic. He then held successively 
the Chair of Arabic at University College, London, at 
T.C.D. (1856-1861), and later at Cambridge. It was 
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while he was Arabic Professor at T.C.D. that he ° 

lished his famous works, Opuscula Arabica (1859) and 
his Grammar of the Arabic Language, which was his 
greatest masterpiece. This work has been generally 
accepted’ on the Continent as well as in England 
as the best manual of this difficult language. Th 

professedly founded on Caspari, it is, especially in the later 
edition, worthy to rank as an original work, and is stil] 


“one of the best available. Other important contributions 


in the field of Oriental studies were his History of Syriac 
Literature, his edition of the travels of Jbn Jubair, and 
especially his Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of 
the Semitic Languages. This work was a new thing 
in England; probably, indeed, nothing so complete and 
systematic had yet been attempted at any European 
University. It won world-wide recognition for its author, 
and by its application of the comparative method stimulated 
the study of not only Arabic, but also of Syriac and 
Hebrew, especially in connexion with Biblical texts, It 
is not surprising to find that Wright was a member of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee, where his services 
were of the greatest value. As a teacher he was long 
remembered at the Universities by a succession of dis- 
tinguished pupils. His death at the early age of 59 was 
described as “the heaviest blow which Oriental Studies in 
the British Isles have sustained for a long time.” 

The other great Arabist, perhaps the greatest ever to 
occupy the Chair of Arabic at T.C.D., whose death 
occurred so recently as 1931, was Stanley Lane-Poole, 
who devoted by far the greater part of his life to Islamic 
studies. He was the grand-nephew of the most illustrious 
Orientalist of the nineteenth century in Europe, E. W. 
Lane, the translator of The Arabian Nights and the 
compiler of the famous Arabic-English Lexicon. This is 
why he preferred Lane hyphened to his name. His uncle, 
Reginald Stuart Poole, was also a well-known Orientalist, 
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and for a long time the Keeper of the Oriental MSS. of 
the British Museum. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
at an early age Lane-Poole, like his great-uncle Lane, 
conceived a passionate interest in Oriental studies, and 
particularly in Arabic, Islam and Egypt. He was educated 
at Oxford and at T.C.D., where he obtained M.A. and 
D.Litt. It is related that when he and his brother entered 
College at Oxford they announced, “We intend to pursue 
Oriental Studies, our friends are Sayce and Max Miiller,” 
an exceptional introduction in those pre-research days even 
to Corpus College, Oxford. He was sent by the British 
Government to Egypt, and later was employed by the 
Egyptian Government on Archeological research in Cairo. 
In 1898 he was appointed to the Professorship of Arabic 
ai T.C.D. For part of the time he was also Secretary 
of the Royal Irish Academy. Probably the most important 
work which Lane-Poole undertook was the publication of 
14 volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Oriental 
coins, which includes the coins of the Eastern Caliphs, of 
the Muhammedan dynasties of India, and of the Moors 
of Africa. But the best known and most useful of all 
his contribtuions to Oriental lore was The Mohammedan 
Dynasties. This book of Mussulman Chronology, ever 
since its publication, has been the standby of students and 
scholars alike, and Lane-Poole’s eighteen years’ close study 
of the Muhammedan poems (in the British Museum) was 
the best possible preparation for such a task. Two other 
valuable books by Lane-Poole are The Art of the 
Saracens of Egypt, which has been of great utility to 
travellers in Egypt, and Histories of the Moors in 
Spain, one of the most readable books on a fascinating 
subject. Like Lyall and Ndéldeke, he believed that the 
scientific study of languages must always be combined with 
the study of history, of religion, and of general culture. 
§ Hence his writings always acquire a human interest. This 
is vividly illustrated in his books on Egypt :—Social 
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Life in Egypt, Studies in a Mosque, Cairo Fifty 
Years Ago, Arabic Societies in the Middle Ages, and 
Egypt, a description of the country and its people 
During his stay in Egypt he acquired a passionate loye 
for the country and for Islam. This is manifest in all his 
books. “ Nothing can be more absurd or misleading’— 
announced Lane-Poole in one of his lectures—‘‘than the 
popular way of confounding all creeds that are not 
Christian under the opprobrious name of ‘heathen. A 
sergeant-major of the British Army of occupation in 
Egypt”—continued Lane-Poole—“at Church parade on 
Sunday morning used to give the word of command in 
something like these terms : ‘Church of England—one pace 
to the front, Roman Catholics stand fast, and miscel- 
laneous religions one pace to the rear!’ Islam is nota 
miscellaneous religion. It is one of the three great 
missionary faiths of history. Allah is Arabic for ‘the 
God,” the One Almighty Creator and Eternal Ruler of the 
Universe and there cannot be two such Gods.” His 
appreciation of Islam is well illustrated in his books— 
Speeches and Table-Talk of Muhammad, Islam, and 
Le Koran, sa Poésie et ses Lois. Whilst in Egypt he 
also catalogued the Arab Art Museum and the coins of 
the Khedive Library. 

As is commonly known, the iia E. W. Lane un- 
fortunately died long betore he had completed the 
publication of the vast materials he had collected in Egypt 
during many years for his great Arabic Lexicon, and it 
fell to Stanley Lane-Poole to edit this work, which occupied 
his leisure hours for about twenty years. During these 
years, devoted mainly to Oriental scholarship and research, 
Lane-Poole found time to write a great number of works 
of a more general and popular interest; the most important 
of which were the biography of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the famous ambassador in Turkey; a scholarly 
biography of Sir Harry Parkes, British Minister to China 
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and Japan, and of Watson Pasha—an Irishman—adminis- 
trator in Egypt. After resigning his Arabic Professorship 
at T.C.D. in order to devote himself to his Islamic work, 
Lane-Poole did not teach at all. It is to be regretted that 
a scholar of his learning and enthusiasm should not have 
held a professorship which would have brought him into 
closer contact with the ever-increasing band of British and 
Irish students of Islam. 

The Irish genius is to be found in most unexpected 
places. French Oriental studies owe much to Baron 
Mac-Guckin de Slaine (b. 1801), whose name betrays his 
Irish origin—he was, in fact, a native of Belfast. Three 
of his major contributions to Arabic literature are the 
‘editing of Diwdn ’Amrw’l-Kats, with an introduction 
relating to the life of the author, according to Abu’l Faraj 
in his Kitdb al-Aghdnt, and accompanied by a translation 
and notes; the editing of the Arabic text of the Geography 
by Abu’l Feda, and Ibn Khallikan’s chief work, entitled 
Wafdydt al-A’yém wa-Anbd’ Abnd al-Zamdn, under the 
name Vies des Hommes Illustres de l’Islamisme en Arabe. 
He also translated from Arabic Ibn Khallikan’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

One of the leading Irish-born Arabic scholars who is 
yet with us is the Reverend De Lacy Evans O'Leary, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Bristol. He was born in Limerick 
(1872), and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated as First-Class Moderator in Classics. His 
best-known works are—Arabian Thought and its Place in 
History, Colloquial Arabic, with notes on the Egyptian, 
Syrian and Moroccan dialects, Arabia before Muhammad, 
Islam at the Cross Roads, and his important book on the 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. He 
is an authority on the Coptic language, and published 
the Coptic Difner and the Coptic Theotokia. He also 
contributed to the recent book, Legacy of Egypt. 

We have not enough space at our disposal to speak 
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of or even to mention the large number of scholars in 
various branches of. Oriental studies, but Ireland—and 
T.C.D. in particular—contributed more than their share 
to the world. They were the pioneers of Indian and 
Malayan studies. Here may be mentioned William 
Marsden (1754-1836), a native of Wicklow, and author 
of the first standard dictionary and grammar of the 
Malayan language. He obtained an appointment from the 
East India Company, rising after eight years to be the 
Principal Secretary of the Government. There he 
mastered the vernacular tongue, a study which bore 
fruit later in The Dictionary of Malayan Languages. 
Marsden’s literary reputation was first assured by the 
publication of The History of Sumatra, which was 
regarded as a model of descriptive composition, while the 
publication of his Numismata Orientalia established his 
fame as a numismatist. Vincent Arthur Smith (184¢- 
1920) was a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service; he was educated in T.C.D., and afterwards held 
a readership there. He is famed for his works on Indian 
history and on Indian and Cingalese art. His History of 
India conferred an immense boon on all interested in that 
country, and became authoritative at once. His acquaint- 
ance with Indian life, thought and religions, and his 
varied administrative experience enabled him to scrutinise 
and appraise historical material with understanding dis- 
crimination beyond the reach of learning derived only 
from books. For many years his vigour and common 
sense were of the greatest service to the I.C.S. in Dublin 
and Oxford. The eminent Pali and Tamil scholar, John 
Van-Someren Pope (1850-1936), held for a time the 
Professorship of Oriental Languages at Dublin, as did also 
Sir Wolseley Haig (1865-1938) on his return from India. 
Haig’s writings on Indian History reveal his minute 
knowledge of seven centuries of Moslem rule; and in the 
field of Oriental translation he will always be remembered 
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for his version of Badaoni’s history, well known as one 
of the chief sources of the Emperor Akbar’s reign. 

A native of Persia who occupied the Chair of Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustani at Dublin for over forty years 
was Mir Aulad Ali. He was a famous modern Persian 
poet, but perhaps he exercised more influence by his 
efficiency as a teacher. His name has become a kind of 
legend in College, and he earned the gratitude of a large 
number of students who passed through his classes into 
the Civil Service of India to become eventually adminis- 
trators and Orientalists. 

Before leaving the subject of Indology a tribute must 
be paid to Sir George Grierson (d. 1941), who after a 
brilliant career at T.C.D. entered the Indian Civil Service. 
His monumental Linguistic Survey of India is one of 
the most remarkable feats of recent scholarship in which 
over a period of thirty years and in forty volumes he 
classified and described 180 Indian languages and 544 
dialects. No contemporary scholar in the world made so 
great and varied an individual contribution to the collection 
of languages of present-day use. Indeed the annals of 
philology provide no parallel to his linguistic survey, con- 
stituting the first complete and correlated account of the 
multitudinous languages of the Indian sub-continent and 
its northern confines. His was the rare case of one 
inspired in undergraduate days to undertake a great con- 
tribution to scholarship and who lived to accomplish it. 
On the threshold of the ’seventies Robert Atkinson 
(1839-1908), Professor of Oriental Languages at T.C.D., 
planted a seed in the receptive mind of his most promising 
pupil, Grierson, which was to be extraordinarily prolific 
in the extension and coordination of our knowledge of 
the numerous tongues of India. The Survey has been justly 
described as “one of the most unquestioned glories of 


British Rule.” Its importance lies not only in the change 


which it wrought in the teaching of Indian languages, 
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where it opened up the whole field of research into the 
dialects of to-day, but also in the example which it holds 
before the eyes of Oriental students in general. Will 
anyone take up the challenge and do for other modern 
Eastern languages what Grierson has done for the various 
spoken dialects of India? Or will Oriental scholars 
through a mistaken fastidiousness continue to confine 
themselves to the forms of Classical speech? 

In the field of Assyriology and Egyptology Ireland’s 
greatest pioneer was Edward Hincks, F.T.C.D. (1792- 
1866). His was an amazing mind, uniting as it did 
the divinatory power of the decipherer with the 
accurate scholarship of the philologist. His remark- 
able skill in deciphering unknown languages was shown 
in a striking way when in 1882 Mr. Chenevix proposed 
a cipher which he believed could not possibly be read, 
and offered £100 to anyone who could transcribe it 
into cOmmon type and translate it. It was a passage 
from an ancient Spanish book, and in: a_ surprisingly 
short time Hincks successfully solved the cipher and 
won the prize. Hincks distinguished himself by his 
work both in cuneiform and hieroglyphics. He made 
the discovery of the Persian cuneiform vowel-system at 
the same time as Rawlinson’s independent discovery at 
Bagdad, and he was the first to grasp the sense of the 
hieroglyphics brought to light by the bilingual inscription 
of the Rosetta Stone. Despite the seclusion of his country 
rectory in Killyleagh, Co. Down, Hincks established a 
world-wide reputation of the first order among the pioneers 
of cuneiform decipherment. He contributed numerous 
important articles to the various learned journals of the 
Continent. It is to Hincks that we owe the determination 
of Assyrian numerals and the names of some Assyrian 
kings—two'very important and valuable discoveries. He 
threw a flood of light on the grammar of the language, 


on cuneiform writing generally, and in various ways did” 
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much to smooth the path for subsequent investigation. 
When in the Spring of 1937 I visited the Cairo Museum 
I saw the white marble bust of Hincks, along with those 
of Champollion, Young and others, whose labours made 
the Rosetta stone the “fons et origo” of our knowledge of 
the lost Egyptian Speech. It is to be regretted that neither 
his own nor any other University offered him a chair, 
probably—as someone pithily remarked to me—‘because 
he was not fortunate enough to be born a German!” He 
died, however, leaving behind an imperishable record of 
painstaking labour, -accurate scholarship, and amazing 
fertility and resourcefulness of mind. To the new science 
of Assyriology he had made more contributions of per- 
manent value than perhaps any other among the early 
decipherers. 

One more Orientalist I feel I ought to mention 
before we conclude this article—Rev. John Gwynn 
(1827-1917), the eminent Syriac scholar, whose vast 
labours and contributions to Syriac studies have earned 
him the gratitude of Orientalists all over Europe. 
Gwynn was educated at T.C.D., and became a Fellow in 
1852. He set himself to the study of Syriac—as he used 
to say—‘‘to relieve the tedium of the long railway journeys 
from Donegal to Dublin,” and he steadily became master 
of the language. He contributed over forty articles 
to different dictionaries and journals. It was to the 
brilliant scholarship and keen intelligence of John Gwynn 
that we owe the identification of an important Syriac 
MS. of the passage known as the Pericope de Adultera, 
the loss of which has been lamented by many scholars. 
His Syriac studies were crowned by the publication of a 
new Syriac text of the Apocalypse, accompanied by an 
introductory dissertation and very full notes. 

Here our sketch of Irish Orientalists must come to an 
end, but enough has been said to show that Ireland is far 
from being a back-water, though at first sight she may 
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appear to stand apart from the main stream of Oriental 
studies. Perhaps there is some truth in the legends that 
assign an Eastern origin to some of the earliest settlers 
in Ireland, and that is why so many Irishmen have felt 
the fascination of the Orient, or perhaps it is merely the 
Celtic temperament, with its peculiar blend of restlessness 
and veneration for the past that has turned the gaze of 
so many Irish scholars towards the ancient sources of 
civilisation and religion in the lands of the sun-rising. 


M. MANSOOR. 
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PROBATION OF OFFENDERS. 


Tue choice of the best treatment of a convicted person 
(whether adult or juvenile) is one of the most responsible, 
difficult and important tasks with which a member of the 
Judiciary may be confronted. Outstanding amongst avail- 
able methods of treatment is Probation. Probation differs 
from other treatments in that it is an entirely constructive 
method of approach : it is an attempt to do lasting good to 
the character of an offender by giving him an opportunity 
of proving himself, at the same time warning him that if 
his conduct is not satisfactory, he must suffer punishment 
for his original offence. In other words, Probation rests 


“fot upon the exercise by the Court of its powers of 


compulsion, but upon a promise by the offender to mend 
his ways. It is of the very essence of Probation that it 
rests upon a recognizance, which is a particular kind of 
promise and acknowledgment. The Court may order an 
offender to enter into a recognizance. If, however, he 
refuses to be bound (that is, refuses to give his under- 
taking to be of good behaviour and to come up if called 
upon for conviction and/or sentence), he cannot be bound 
over against his will, and there can be no Probation Order. 
The offender must acknowledge himself bound by all the 
conditions of the recognizance or they are of no effect. 
Probatiori thus rests upon a promise, not upon compulsion. 
This is the essential difference between Probation and 
Punishment. 

Methods of dealing with crime which are akin to 
Probation are now found in many European countries 
(see Probation in Europe, by T. W. Trought, Basil 
Blackwood, Oxford, 1927), but the system appears to have 
been most fully organized in Great Britain and the 
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Dominions overseas and in the United States of America, 
The reason for this probably lies in the fact that the legal 
systems of these countries are derived from a common 
source, and the principle of “binding over,” from which 
the practice of Probation developed naturally, was known 
to English Law from very early times. The precise stage 
at which the idea of combining supervision with “ binding 
over’ came into existence is buried in obscurity. In the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Treatment 
of Young Offenders (1927, Cmd. 2831), an attempt was 
made to claim Athelstane, an Anglo-Saxon king (A.D. 895- 
939), as the father of a rudimentary Probation System, 
Athelstane enacted that: “.-. . men should slay none 
younger than a fifteen winters’ man,” and “If his kindred 
will not take him and be surety for him, then swear he 
as the Bishop shall teach him, that he will shun all evil, . 
and let him be in bondage for his price. And if after 
that hesteal, let men slay him or hang him, as they did 
to his elders.” The same Committee gives the following 
account of the beginnings of Probation in England: “We 
have seen how the desire to keep children out of prison 
was in large measure responsible for the development of 
new institutions based on the principle of training and 
reformation. The Probation System may be traced to a 
similar motive. It was open to the Court in many cases 
to dismiss the charge with a caution, or to bind over the 
defendant to come up for judgment if called upon, and 
these expedients were in fact adopted by many Courts in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Probation is, 
however, something more. It implies the exercise of some 
supervision on behalf of the Court, some assistance which 
will help the probationer to keep straight during his period 
of ‘proof,’ and the Court which first embodied _ this 
principle in its practice may fairly claim to have discovered 
the germ of the Probation System. The honour, it would 
appear, belongs to some Warwickshire magistrates, of 
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whom it is recorded as early as 1820 that in suitable cases 
they passed sentence of imprisonment for one day upon 
a youthful offender on condition that he returned to the 
care of his parent or master, to be by him more carefully 
watched and supervised in the future. - This practice was 
followed and carried further by the well-known Recorder 
of Birmingham, Matthew Davenport Hill, who in 1841 
instituted a register of these forerunners of Probation 
Officers, and caused enquiry as to the young offender’s 
conduct to be made by the police frém time to time. <A 
little later we find yet another step forward. Instead of 
sentencing the offender to one day’s imprisonment, the 
London magistrates released him conditionally on the bail 
of the Police Court missionary, and the missionary was 
charged with the duty of watching over his conduct. From 
this it was an easy transition to a definite system sanctioned 
by law, with penalties which the law would enforce, but 
the change was not in fact made for many years...” 

Most American writers have been content to attribute 
the credit of discovering the Probation System to a Boston 
shoemaker, about the middle of last century, but Sheldon 
Glueck, assistant Professor of Criminology, Harvard Law 
School, in an address entitled “‘ The Statute of Probation,” 
delivered to the Massachusetts Association of Probation 
Officers, in Boston in December, 1930, makes a case on 
behalf of certain Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts in the 
seventeenth century. Whatever be the merits of this 
controversy, there would seem to be no doubt that the 
release of offenders under supervision as an alternative 
to punishment was first developed as a legal system in the 
United States of America, and that the term “ Probation” 
was first applied to the new system in that country. 

In England, long prior to 1907, work akin to probation 
work was already being carried out by a number of 
voluntary societies, which began to send missionaries to 
the Police Courts of London and other large towns, to 
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help those unfortunate men and women who found their 
way there through intemperance and other causes. The 
work of these missionaries was greatly facilitated by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, section 16 of which 
provided (inter alia) that where a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction thought that though the charge was proved 
the offence was so trivial that it was inexpedient to inflict 
any punishment or other than a nominal punishment, the 
Court upon convicting the person charged could discharge 
him, conditionally on his giving security with or without 
sureties to appear for sentence when called upon, and to 
be of good behaviour. Consequent upon this provision it 
became the practice for magistrates to ask a police court 
missionary to give advice and help to an offender thus 
conditionally discharged, and in this way the germ of legal 
supervision came into being. Section 16, however, was 
limited to cases of summary conviction, and adults 
convicted summarily of an indictable offence upon a plea 
of guilty were expressly excluded from its operation. 

In 1881 an attempt was made by Mr. Howard Vincent, 
M.P., to legalize a system of supervision on bail, but his 
Bill failed to receive the approval of the House of Lords. 
In 1887 the Probation of First Offenders Bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons by Mr. Addison, mp, 
who explained that “‘ This modest Bill proposes to give the 
magistrates power—not to compel them—where a person 
is brought before them for the first time, charged with an 
offence punishable by imprisonment only, to direct that 
he shall be conditionally released upon probation of good 
conduct...” This Bill provided for friendly super- 
vision by some authority to whom the offender would have 
to report, and it would be the duty of such authority to 
report to the Court. The scope of the Bill was altered in 
the House of Lords, and, as amended, it received Royal 
Assent on the 8th August, 1887. As its name implies, 
however, this Act was limited to first offenders and applied 
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to them only when convicted of larceny, false pretences, 
or other offences punishable with not more than two years’ 
imprisonment. The sections provided for the entering 
into a recognizance to appear for judgment, and meantime 
to keep the peace and be of good behaviour. Neither the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (supra), nor the Probation 
of First Offenders Act, 1887 (supra), set up any machinery 
for the supervision of the probationer, and it was left to 
the Court missionaries and other voluntary workers to do 
their best, without any legal sanction to enforce their 
efforts. “Using these powers many magistrates were 
accustomed to bind over the offenders charged before them 
for a specified term and to inform them that, meanwhile, 
they would be under the supervision of the Police Court 
missionary of the district. Some magistrates adjourned 
the case to a fixed date, the offender being similarly placed 
under that supervision . . .” (Report of the Departmental - 
Committee on the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, Cmd. 
5001, [1909], par. 12). 

The Act of 1887 (supra) failed to satisfy those who 
appreciated the importance of the Probation System and 
the difference between legally authorized and informal 
supervision. In May, 1907, Mr. Herbert Samuel, m.p., 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, introduced a Bill which repealed sect. 16 of 
the Act of 1879 (supra) and the whole of the Act of 1887 
(supra), and which established a much more effective 
system, including provision for the appointment of 
Probation Officers and their payment from local funds. 
This Bill became law as the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907 (7 Ed. VII, ch. 17). 

Even at the present time misconceptions exist as to . 
the exact meaning to be attached to the term “Probation,” 
especially because in the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907 
(supra), three differing forms of treatment are included. 
Where a person is brought before a Court of Summary 
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Jurisdiction and the Court thinks that the charge is proved 
but is of opinion that having regard to the character, 
antecedents, age, health or mental condition of the person 
charged or to the trivial nature of the offence or to the 
extenuating circumstances under which the offence was 
committed, it is inexpedient to inflict any punishment or 
any other than a nominal punishment, or that it is 
expedient to release the offender on Probation, the Court 
may, without proceeding to conviction, make an order 
either (1) dismissing the information or charge, or 
(2) discharging the offender conditionally on his entering 
into a recognizance, with or. without sureties, to be of 
good behaviour and to appear for conviction and sentence 
when called on at any time during such period, not 
exceeding three years, as may be specified in the order, 
The third form of treatment is contained in sect. 2 (1) 
of the Act, viz., such a recognizance “ shall, if the Court 
so order, contain a condition that the offender. be under 
the supervision of such person as may be named in the 
order during the period specified in the order, and an 
order requiring the insertion of such conditions as afore- 
said in the recognizance is in this Act referred to as a 
probation order.” Courts of Record have powers similar 
to those given to Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, except 
that in Courts of Record a conviction is recorded and the 


recognizance requires the offender to appear for judgment. 


In the Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Treatment of Young Offenders (supra) it is pointed out 
that the term “ Probation” is sometimes loosely applied 
to all three of these methods, but generally it is most 
closely and conveniently associated with the third method, 
that is to say, the release of an offender under supervision. 
The Committee states: “In our view that is the proper 


use of the term, because however important and. valuable. 


the other two methods may be it is the idea of super 
vision which underlies the creation and development of 
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the method of dealing with offenders which is generally 
known as the Probation System. A criticism which was 
frequently made to us in evidence was that the term 
Probation often meant to the offender nothing more than 
being ‘let off,’ and that this notion is common in the 
minds of the public. There is some truth in this criticism. 
The misconception has partly arisen from the frequent use 
of the phrases ‘ dismissed under the Probation of Offenders 
Act,’ or ‘bound over under the Probation of Offenders 
Act.’ These methods are an essential part of the judicial 
system, but they are applicable to cases when supervision 
is not required, and we think that in any new legislation 
the term Probation should be applied only to release under 
the supervision of a probation officer, and not to cases of 
mere dismissal or binding over without supervision . . .” 
It will thus be seen that the term “ Probation” may 
be used to mean either simple dismissal of the charge or 
discharge of the offender conditionally upon his entering 
into a recognizance to be of good behaviour for a period 
to be fixed by the Court, but not exceeding three years. 
This procedure is commonly known as “ binding over” a 
defendant. The effect of it is that so long as the defendant 
commits no further offence during the period for which 
the order is made, he receives no punishment for the offence 
for which he is bound over. If, however, he commits a 
new offence he is then liable to be punished not only for 
the new offence, but also for that for which he has been 
bound over. Lastly, the term “ Probation” may be used 
to mean the release of an offender under supervision. It 
isin this sense that the word is used in this lecture. That 
course alone is the true system of Probation. By 
sect. 2 (3) of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907 
(supra), the Court is required to furnish to the offender 
a notice in writing stating in simple terms the conditions 
he is required to observe. These conditions may, for 
example, prohibit the offender from associating - with 
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thieves and other undesirable persons, or from frequenting 


undesirable places. They should be varied to suit the 
particular circumstarices of each case and care should be 
taken to avoid unreasonable conditions. The duties of 
Probation Officers, as set out in sect. 4 of the Act, are:— 
“(a) to visit or receive reports from the person under 
supervision at such reasonable intervals as may be specified 


in the probation order or, subject thereto, as the Probation — 


Officer may think fit; (b) to see that he observes the 
conditions of his recognizance; (c) to report to the Court 
as to his behaviour; (d) to advise, assist and befriend him, 
and, when necessary, to endeavour to find him suitable 
employment.” Thus, the Probation Officer is an officer 
of the Court with a direct duty to the Court and to society, 
and this remains true, even though the Probation Officer 
in practice should look upon himself, and be looked upon 
by those under his charge, as a friend rather than as an 
official. He would fail in his duty if he allowed private 
sympathy to blind him to disobedience or to wrongdoing 
upon the part of the probationer. 

Probation is available for persons of both sexes and 
of all ages, and it can be used quite irrespective of the 
nature of the offence of which the defendant is convicted 
or of his or her previous record. This latter fact is of 
great importance, as it is sometimes argued that no useful 
purpose is served by granting Probation Orders to adults 
who have become hardened and embittered by experience 
of a long list of earlier offences against the law, and by 
repeated imprisonments. Yet Probation has been applied 
to specially selected cases of just this kind with a remark- 
able degree of success. A possible explanation may be 
that the shock of unexpectedly being given a chance will 
sometimes carry an old criminal a good way along the 
road to reform. Whatever be the explanation, the experi- 
ment which was tried by the late Sir William Clarke Hall, 
one of the London Metropolitan Magistrates, at Old Street 
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Court, and which is recorded in the Handbook of Pro- 
bation and Social Work of the Courts, published in 
1935 by the National Association of Probation Officers, 
is worthy of mention. “During the period 1918-1930, 
55 men and boys who had previous convictions were placed 
on probation. All these offenders had served terms of 
imprisonment or penal servitude, varying from one month 
to 7 years, and the number of previous convictions ranged 
from one to 40! The average age of the group, which 
ranged from 19 to 68 years, was 32. 

“They were mostly typical hard cases, many of them 
living in lodging houses, without character, unable to 
obtain employment; they seemed doomed to eke out a 
precarious living by petty pilfering and the inevitable 
periodic return to prison. They were charged with various 
offences, which included stealing parcels from vans, 
embezzlement, motor-car_ stealing, drunkenness, false 
pretences, stealing money by trick, street-betting, indecent 
exposure and ‘suspected persons.’ Many of them had 
come back to their various homes or lodging houses straight 
from prison, finding it almost impossible to get on their 
feet, and convinced that there was only one way for them, 
which would inevitably end in prison yet again. 

“Of all these cases placed on Probation, 85 per cent. 
completed their period of Probation satisfactorily. In 
most of them the men found work for themselves, and 
this was made possible by the fact that they had been 
inspired to efforts greater than ever before by a new 
vision and a new hope. Such success in the treatment of 
persistent offenders by probation is, of course, only possible 
if suitable cases are carefully selected after an intensive 
preliminary investigation has been made. If this is 
omitted, good results are not likely to be achieved, and the 
most efficient officer may waste many hours of his time 
without benefit to the community or to the: offender.” 
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The efficiency of Probation must depend, very largely, 
on the manner in which the Probation Officer performs his 
or her duties. Mere supervision of conduct is not enough. 
Frequently the male Officer has under his care youths who 
have never known either the wholesome influence of @ 
decent friend, the blessings of a good home, or the benefit 
of regular employment. The woman Officer often has 
under her care girls who, though not abandoned to a life 
of crime, are yet at a most difficult stage of adolescence, 
undisciplined and unbalanced. . Young people of this kind 
need far more than mere supervision. Their characters 
must be strengthened; they must be shown how to avoid 
old temptations, and advised how to find new and more 


healthy interests. The matter has been admirably 


expressed in an American book upon Probation (Juvenile 
Courts and Probation, Flexner and Baldwin, 1915). 
Although the author is referring actually to the probation 
of juveniles, his definition is of universal application: 
“Mere surveillance is not probation... Probation is an 
intimate and active relation which deals with all the factors 
of a child’s life.” There must also be close co-operation 
between the Court and the Probation Officer, and the latter 
must be given ample opportunity of discussing his cases 
with the Magistrate or District Justice. The principles 
upon which efficient Probation rests have been described in 
at least two Home Office Circulars to Magistrates ‘(dated 
February 13th, 1925, and April 27th, 1926) as follows :— 
“Tt may be said that there are three elements which are 
essential to success in probation work. First, it rests with 
the Magistrates both to exercise a wise discretion im 
releasing on probation persons who are likely to profit by 
the method, and also to take a sympathetic interest im 
supervising the work of the probation officers. Secondly, 
probation officers must be selected who by their personal 
qualities and experience are likely to exercise a strong 
influence over the probationers committed to their care; 
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and, thirdly, the probation officers must rally to their 
assistance all the social and religious agencies of the 
neighbourhood.” 

The nature of a Probation Officer’s work and the 
circumstances in which it is performed make it necessary 
to emphasize the personal factor. In the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Social Services in Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction (1936, Cmd. 5122), the 
Committee states: “. . . the Probation Officer requires 
not only the right personality but the technique of the 
social worker. It almost goes without saying that he 
should possess commonsense, sound judgment and general 
resourcefulness. He is unlikely to be successful unless he 
possesses a definite vocation for social service, wide 
sympathies, tolerance and patience, and a desire to help 
his fellows in their troubles and difficulties. | While 
avoiding sentimentality, he should have the faculty of 
putting persons whom he is trying to help at their ease, 
and of inspiring them with confidence.” The Committee 
mentions four types of suitable candidates: “(a) There 
is the University candidate who has a bias towards social 
work, but who can only be attracted to it as a career if he 
enters the Service as soon as he leaves the University. 
(b) There is the candidate who has definitely prepared 
himself for social work by obtaining a diploma from one 
of the Universities with a Social Science department. 
(c) There is the candidate who may have had valuable 
experience in social and religious work indicating special 
fitness for probation work, but who has not had the 
advantages of higher education or Social Science training. 
(d) There is also the candidate who has gained experience 
in industrial occupations or business and who finds himself 
after a period of years stirred with a desire to do work 
for the welfare of his fellows. Though he has no special 
education or training, he possesses a knowledge of the 
world and of working-class conditions in particular which 
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may prove of great value in probation work. There have 
been many officers with this sort of experience in the past 
and it would not be wise to exclude them from consideration 
in the future.” 

The Social Services Committee stressed the need for the 
proper training of Probation Officers and pointed out that 
as most of the work of a Probation Officer is similar to 
other kinds of social work, he ought to be well grounded 
in the principles and methods of modern social work, for 
which ordinarily a diploma at a School of Social Science 
is the best preparation. In the supervision of probationers 
and in acting as a liaison officer between the Court and 
public or voluntary social service agencies he ought to be 
fully acquainted with the types of assistance available in 
his locality. For this purpose he requires a knowledge 
of social administration, as well as some familiarity with 
industrial conditions and organizations. The Committee 
continues? “As a proportion of persons who come before 
the Courts as offenders, or for other reasons are unstable 
in character or of border-line mentality, the Probation 
Officer should be equipped with knowledge to enable him 
to meet their needs. He should, therefore, be acquainted 
with the work which is being carried on in child guidance 
clinics and in the out-patient clinics of mental and other 
hospitals, and with the theories underlying this type of 
work. Psychological studies have made great progress in 
recent years. Without being a trained psychologist, the 
Probation Officer should have sufficient knowledge of 
psychological method to enable him to detect cases which 
would benefit by expert diagnosis, and to follow up any 
line of treatment recommended by the Specialist; such 
knowledge might also assist him to exercise in the most 
effective way his own personal influence without weakening 
in any way the personality of those whom he is trying to 
help.” The Probation Officer should also be acquainted 
with the main principles of the laws of evidence and should 
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have a good knowledge of the Statutes connected with his 
work. It is interesting to note that in 1930 a training 
scheme for Probation Officers was started by the English 
Home Office. The objects were to provide practical 
training in actual Court work and facilities for further 
education for those candidates of suitable personality whose 
advantages in that respect had been limited. Selected 
candidates were appointed assistant Probation Officers and 
were given assistance in the practical work. The senior 
officers under whom they were placed were asked to take 
special care to give them opportunities of gaining as much 
experience as possible in making reports to the Court, and 
in actual supervision of persons placed on probation. 
Training included visits to prisons, Borstal Institutions, 
Home Office Schools of different types, remand homes, 
Probation Homes and Hostels, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, ete. 
During training candidates received an annual salary of 
£150, and the fees for any University course they were 
required to take were paid for them by the Local Authority 
subject to a 50 per cent. Government Grant. I understand 
that since 1930 the new Probation Branch of the London 
Home Office has revised and extended the scheme. 

It has been said earlier in this lecture that the efficiency 
of Probation must depend, very largely, on the manner in 
which the Probation Officer performs his or her duties. 
The greatest care should, however, be taken not to over- 
load an officer with cases. Such overloading can only 
result in ruining the officer’s work and in bringing the 
Probation System into disrepute. The actual number of 
cases which a single officer can satisfactorily supervise must 
depend on such circumstances as the geography of his 
district, but as an indication of what is possible it may be 
suggested that no officer should normally be expected to 
look after more than 60 probationers at any one time. 
I shall return to this matter again when dealing with the 
working of the System in Eire. 
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Intimately connected with the question of the efficiency 
of the Probation System is the question of remuneration 
of Probation Officers. In England the Probation Rules, 
1937 (S.R. & O. 1937, No. 551), laid down the following 
scales of salaries: Men: £220, rising by annual increments 
to £400 per annum; Women, £220, rising by annual 
increments to £320 per annum. Full-time Probation 
Officers who are 27 years of age or more on appointment 
may be given a starting salary of £220 plus £10 for each 
completed year of age over 26, but the starting salary 
must in no case exceed £260 per annum. Principal or 
senior Probation Officers may be placed on special scales 
with the approval of the Secretary of State. These rise at 
the present time to £500 for men and £400 for women. 
Senior Probation Officers may be given an annual allowance 
in addition to salary. Moreover, in England, a compulsory 
contributory pensions scheme for full-time Officers was 
set up by the Probation Officers’ Superannuation Rules, 
1926. All full-time Probation Officers must join in the 
Home Office Superannuation Scheme, which provides for 
pensions at the age of 65. 

The value of the Probation System is well emphasil 
in a passage in the Report of the Social Services Committee 
(supra) :—“After the experience of nearly 30 years the 
value of the Probation System in the treatment of offenders 
has been fully accepted, and it is now generally recognised 
as an essential method in the administration of justice. 
The best testimony to the truth of this statement is the 
extent to which Probation is used. The percentage of 
persons found guilty of indictable offences in Courts of 
summary jurisdiction (excluding juvenile Courts) 
England and Wales who were placed on Probation has 
risen from 11 per cent. in 1910 (4,088 out of 36,094) to 
19 per cent. in 1933 (7,873 out of 41,270). In, the 
juvenile Courts the percentage has risen from 26 per cent. 
(2,777 out of 10,786) to 54 per cent. (7,353 out of 
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13,624).” In England in 1935, 51 per cent. of the young 
people under 17 found guilty of indictable offences were 
placed on Probation, and it is almost a certainty that many 
of these would otherwise have found their way to prison. 
Recently an enquiry was made in England for the purpose 
of discovering how many young people commit indictable 
offences during the 3 years after the expiration of their 
period of Probation. The figures of success range from 
65 per cent. in the case of children under 14, through 
68 per cent. for young persons between 14 and 17, to 
82 per cent. for those over 21 years. The Government 
publication entitled The Probation Service states that the 
reason the percentage of success is low for children under 
14 is that Justices are more inclined to put children on 
probation on account of their youth and not on account of 
the nature of the offence and its causes. In the opinion 
of Dr. Cyril Burt, however (The Young Delinquent), it is 
the nature of the cause and not the early date of the offence 
that should be the determining factor. In his opinion 
Probation is by far the most appropriate measure where 
the causes of delinquency lie chiefly in the environment, 
and beyond the circle of the child’s own home. Later in 
his book the learned author says that “The splendid success 
attained hitherto in the probationary system has been 
largely in those cases where a young person, near or not 
long past the age of leaving school, has-been gliding into 
bad companionship or into misuse of his free time, when 
away from the oversight of home, of school, or of fellow- 
workers.” The Probation System may, however, be a 
most valuable method of dealing with offenders of all ages. 
In suitable cases—and these may include cases where the 
offence is grave—the personal influence and supervision of 
a good Probation Officer may provide the most effective 
method of reclamation. But it has been made very clear 
by the Persistent Offenders Committee (Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Persistent Offenders, 1932, 
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Cmd. 4090) that if young people who have bad home 
surroundings or are in need of training are put on 
probation and left in their old surroundings instead of 
being sent to Home Office Schools or Borstal Institutions, 
or if offenders are repeatedly placed on probation, despite 
previous failures, there is every likelihood that they will 
soon be among the prison “ins and outs.” 

Let us now look at the Probation System in Northern 
Ireland and Eire. As already stated, the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907 (supra), applies to both parts of the 
country. The use which is being made of the Probation 
Service is, however, very limited, and the organization of 
that Service may, in both places, be justly said to be very 
far from satisfactory. There is, however, one important 
difference between Northern Ireland and Eire: in Northern 
Ireland no attempt has been made to conceal the defects of 
the present system, and those defects, together with recom- 
mendations for putting the Probation Service on a sound 
basis, have been given the fullest publicity in the Report 
of the Committee appointed by the Minister of Home 
Affairs entitled ‘““The Protection and Welfare of the Young 
and the Treatment of Young Offenders” (1938, Cmd. 187). 

There are at present in Northern Ireland 10 Probation 
Officers: 5 of these (2 men and 3 women) are employed 
in Belfast, 1 in Ballymena, 1 in Portglenone, 1 in the petty 
sessions districts of Coleraine, Garvagh, Kilrea, Ballymoney, 
Bushmills, and Portrush, and 2 in the combined districts 
of Londonderry, Dungiven, Donemana, Eglinton, Claudy, 
and Limavady. Elsewhere in the Province there are no 
Probation Officers. All the Officers are employed on a 
part-time basis and are paid for each case, in Belfast and 
Londonderry County Boroughs from 12/— to 6/— pet 
quarter and elsewhere from 15/- to 7/6 per quarter, 
according to the number of cases. As the Report states, 
it would be quite impossible for a Probation Officer to live 
on his fees. Outside Belfast very few Probation Orders 
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have been made. (There were only 7 such Orders in 
1935.) On the 31st December, 1936, 110 Orders were in 
force in Belfast, 3 in Ballymena, 8 in Coleraine, 2 in 
Portrush, and 6 in the Londonderry combined districts. 
To quote from par. 121 of the Report: “... under the 
present system it is absolutely necessary for the probation 
officers to have some other occupation or means of 
subsistence besides the supervision of offenders. As the 
senior and busiest of the Belfast officers explained to us, 
probation work is for them ‘only an auxiliary.’” Under 
the existing system in Northern Ireland, the fees and 
expenses of Probation Officers are paid out of the Petty 
Sessions Fines and Fees Account, which is administered 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs, and no provision is made 
for payment of pensions to officers on retirement. 

The limited use which has been made of Probation in 
Northern Ireland is to be explained, according to the 
Committee, partly by the fact that there is nothing to 
compel the authorities to appoint a Probation Officer for 
any district. The same explanation, of course, may very 
aptly be applied to Eire. This was one of the outstanding 
defects of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907 (supra). 
The position in some parts of England was similar before 
the passing of the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, Part V of 
which rendered the appointment of Probation Officers 
compulsory. It is interesting to note ‘that in Northern 
Ireland, in the year 1934, payments made to Probation 
Officers amounted only to the sum of £242 15s. 5d., and 
in 1935-to the sum of £337 15s. 3d. These figures include 
payments for travelling and other expenses. In those 
years the numbers of persons (both juvenile and adult) 
under supervision were, respectively, 208 and 267, and the 
numbers convicted during the period of probation were, 
respectively, 20 and 15. The year 1941 represents the 
high-water mark in the use made of probation in Northern 
Ireland. In that year 758 persons were placed under 
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supervision, 59 of whom were convicted during the period 
of probation. The year 1942 shows a decrease, a total of 
647 persons put on probation, of whom 61 were convicted 
during the period of probation. There is no statistical 
information about the conduct of probationers after the 
period of supervision, and it is probable that a certain 
number of them fall again in after years. But the fact 
that the proportion of probationers who have proved 
failures while under the charge of the Probation Officer 
is so small under the present inadequate and unsatisfactory 
Probation Service, is an indication of what might be 
expected under a properly organized and adequate Service, 
A passage in the Report of the Social Services Committee 
(supra) seems peculiarly appropriate: “Even if the results 
of Probation are not as successful as some of its enthusiastic 
supporters believe, there is no reason to doubt that the 
majority of probationers not only respond at the outset 
to the opportunity given to them to mend their ways, but 
definitely turn their backs on a life of crime. Moreover, 
if the number of failures is greater than is often admitted, 
it does not follow that the Probation System is at fault. 
Many of the failures may be attributed to defects in 
working the System. There is good reason for thinking 
that owing to lack of enquiry or for other reasons offenders 
are not infrequently placed on probation who are unlikely 
to respond to this method of treatment. Sometimes, too, the 
failures may be attributable to insufficient methods in the 
organization of the Probation Services or to incompetent 
or inadequate supervision... We have no doubt what- 
ever that if the Probation Service is adequately. organized 
and the Courts exercise proper discrimination after enquiry 
in the selection of cases, the results obtained will fully 
justify the confidence placed in the System.” 

Turning now to Eire, it must be frankly admitted that 
nothing approaching a comprehensive account of the 
working of the Probation System can here be given. This 
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very regrettable state of affairs is due to the fact that 
since the birth of our State no official investigation of the 
Probation System has ever been conducted, and to the 
further fact that the closest official secrecy is maintained 
regarding that System. For the purpose of preparing this 
lecture application was made to the Department of Justice 
for the Returns of the Chief Probation Officer, Eire, for 
the years 1941 and 1942; copies of the Probation Rules, 
if any; information as to the terms and conditions of 
service of Probation Officers, and any other information 
relative to the Probation System in the possession of the 
Department. This application was met by the Department 
with a point blank refusal to supply either the Statistics or 
any of the other information requested, the reason assigned 
being that “Jn order to present anything like a real picture 
of the situation, the Probation Returns require to be supple- 
mented by the Garda reports on crime in which, in recent 
years, the question of the young offender has received 
particular attention, and both these sets of Reports require 
to be revised, edited and enlarged by somebody who has 
been actively engaged in the work of the Children’s Court 
and knows that unwritten history which does not appear 
in official documents, but without which it is hardly possible 
to understand the position thoroughly.” 

With great respect to the Department of Justice, the 
Garda Reports on crime have nothing whatever to do with 
the numbers of persons in the State who are annually 
placed upon Probation. Moreover, the reason assigned 
appears to suggest that the Probation System in Eire is 
being used only in respect of young offenders. If this be 
the truth of the matter it is strong evidence of a complete 
failure on the part of the authorities to appreciate the 
principles upon which the Probation System is based and 
to understand the universality of its application. When 
the Old Street Court experiment of Sir William Clarke 
Hall is recollected, we may well ask the question how 
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many adult offenders in the State are annually sent to 
prison, with its accompanying contamination and stigma, 
in respect of whom a Probation Order would have been 
the appropriate treatment. 

In the entire of the 26 Counties of Eire there are 
6 whole-time Probation Officers (3 men and 3 women) and 
1 honorary Probation Officer, who annually supervises a 
very small number of members of the Church of Ireland. 
All these Officers are concentrated in the City of Dublin, 
and operate in what was formerly known as the Metro- 
politan Police District of Dublin Metropolis. Outside the 
City of Dublin the Probation System is non-existent. 
Although official figures are not available, the number of 
offenders in the Dublin Metropolitan District who have 
been put on Probation during each of the years 1941 and 
1942 is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, in the 
region of 1,200. This means that, allowing for the, 
comparatively- few offenders supervised by the honorary 
Probation Officer, each one of the 6 whole-time Officers 
is supposed to supervise approximately 200 offenders at 
one and the same. time. This, of course, is grievously 
wrong. It is grossly unfair to the Probation Officers : it 
is grossly unfair to the Probation System. No Officer, 
liowever well-intentioned and however competent, can 
possibly devote to his probationers the care and attention 
which the Probation System demands he should devote. 
Supervision, in the face of such overwork, must, of 
necessity, degenerate into flying visits, and investigation 
and enquiries must, of necessity, be conducted in the same 
hurried way. 

This condition of things has not arisen to-day or 
yesterday. We are all aware of the publicity given by the 
Press.to the insistent and repeated demands from the Bench 
of the now retired Senior District Justice Little for more 
and more Probation Officers. Mr. Little’s words, how- 
ever, were like unto the voice crying out in the wilderness— 
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in no way did they alter the studied policy of insensitiveness 
which has been and is being pursued by the responsible 
authorities. It is true that within the last year and a half 
some 60 odd members of the Legion of Mary have 
voluntarily undertaken probation work in the City of 
Dublin. While their intentions and efforts are worthy of 
the highest praise, they can in no way lighten the burden 
of the 6 whole-time Officers. It is the latter alone who 
are officially recognized; they alone have the authority to 
make reports to the Court and to. advise and assist the 
Court in individual cases. It should never be forgotten 
that a Probation Officer in the witness-box is in a position 
similar to that of any other witness. He must give his 
evidence on oath and may testify only to matters within 
his own personal knowledge. He may not rely on reports 
made to him by voluntary workers and submit them to the 
Court as being his own. 

Although whole-time Officers, the Probation Officers 
in Eire are not established Officers. They are temporary, 
non-pensionable employees of the State. The salary paid 
to the Chief Probation Officer is £300 per annum, rising 
by annual increments to £350 per annum. The salaries 
paid to the other Officers are: Men, £250 per annum, 
rising by annual increments to £300 per annum; Women, 
£200 per annum, rising by annual increments to £250 per 
annum. It is true that some men and women take up 
Probation work from a sense of vocation, but this should 
not be a reason for underpaying them, and it must be 
remembered that much of. a Probation Officer’s work is 
of a very exacting nature. Existing scales of salaries in 
Eire should be revised, and Probation Officers should be 
made pensionable. It is only common fairness that men 
and women who devote the greater part of their lives to 
work of such vital importance to the community should, at 
least, be relieved of the anxiety as to what is to become 
of them when they grow too old to render service. 

3 
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In conclusion, I should state that my investigations into 
the Reformatory School and Borstal Systems of Eire have 
disclosed a number of cases of youthful offenders who, 
prior to committal, had been repeatedly placed on probation, 
This would indicate that greater care is necessary in 
invoking the Probation System at the outset. A wide 
discretion must, of necessity, be left to the Court, which will, 
no doubt, be largely guided by the recommendations of its 
Probation Officers. But it is submitted that only in very 
exceptional cases should the Court make a second Probation 
Order. By repeated Probation Orders, there is grave 
danger of lessening respect for the majesty of the law and 
of permitting the offender to pursue his evil ways until a 
stage is reached when, perhaps, reformation may be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. No result could be 
more damaging and deplorable. 


- EDWARD FAHY. 





THREE NOTES ON JULIAN IN 361 A.D. 


As Bidez’ biography of Julian is likely to remain the 
standard work on the subject for a very considerable time, it 
may not be amiss to draw attention to one or two points 
in it which appear to be inadequately treated. I have 
chosen one matter on which Bidez and other recent writers 
have expressed a non-committal opinion where the evidence 
seems to me to warrant a definite pronouncement, and a 
second where Bidez and others appear to be quite mis- 
leading. To these I have added a few suggestions on the 
political pamphlets which Julian wrote on the eve of his 
cousin’s death. 


I. 


Bidez and Jullian* are both non-committal on the 
letters which Constantius is alleged to have written to 
Vadomarius inciting him to attack Julian when the latter 
was on the point of setting out for the east on his great 
march against his cousin. Bidez, however, in his notes’ 
refers to the discussion of this question in W. Koch, 
Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 469 ff., 
and Koch has very definite views on the matter. The 
question is, of course, of cardinal importance for an 
estimate of Constantius, for, if he did write the letters, 


1 J. Bidez, La Vie de l’Empereur Julien, Paris, 1930, pp. 191, 193; 
Camille Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, Paris, 1926, Vol. vu, 226. 
Contrast on this point Seeck, Untergang, Iv. 295, to whom E. Stein, 
Geschichte des spitrémischen Reiches, Vienna, 1928, p. 242, refers; 
but Seeck was somewhat more cautious in P.-W. s.v. Constantius (4), 
Iv, 1094. 

2 Op. oit., p. 386, n. 3 on Ch. XITI. 


Ga 
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he invited a barbarian attack on the western provinces so 
as to preserve his own personal safety. The evidence may, 
therefore, be re-examined. 

Julian’s words are: “He set the barbarians upon us 
and proclaimed me an enemy among them and paid them 
money so that the nation of the Gauls might be despoiled 

. . and this is not mere words, but clear deeds; for the 
barbarians brought the letters and I received them.” ® 
We hear from Ammianus Marcellinus that it was 
rumoured at the time that Constantius wrote to Vado- 
marius, a German prince, asking him to attack the Roman 
provinces bordering on his tribe’s lands and thus tie 
Julian down to Gaul. Ammianus,-with his characteristic 
honesty, makes it quite clear that he cannot vouch for the 
truth of this—he was in the East at the time, and only 
heard it rumoured, XXI. 3. 4, st famae solius admittenda 
est fides, ib. 5, si dignum est credere. He states as a fact, 
however, that shortly afterwards Julian’s soldiers inter- 
cepted a messenger on his way from Vadomarius to 


Constantius, and that this man when searched was found — 


to be carrying a letter written by Vadomarius which 
contained the phrase Caesar tuus disciplinam non habe, 
XXI. 3. 5. In other words, Ammianus cannot confirm 
the rumour that Constantius incited Vadomarius to 
attack the western provinces; but he does assert that 
correspondence between the Emperor and Vadomarius was 
intercepted, and that this correspondence contained a 
sentence which reflected on Julian’s behaviour. It is 
important to note that, while Julian speaks of letters 
written by Constantius, Ammianus speaks of a letter 


3 Ep. ad Ath. 286ab 6 St ... éwéBadrev juiv robs BapBapous, exOpdy be 
avnyspevoé we wap’ éxelvors, kal mioOods éréAcoev, Smws Td Tadrdray vos 
wopdndein . .. kal Taira ob Adyar, capi 5é Epya. Kali yap ds yéypager émorodas 
bmd trav BapBdpwv Komiobeioas eSetdunv, cp. 287c amavtaxdbey wepimdyas 
katéAaBe, KiKaw piv id tav BapBapwr, cata ordua St bed Trav abrod 


oTparowédwr. 
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written by Vadomarius and cannot vouch for those alleged 
to have been written by Constantius. 

Koch, to whose work Bidez refers, is only one of 
several writers who have taken Julian severely to task on 
this point. We may quote his words,‘ particularly as they 
illustrate the heat which Julian still manages to inspire, 
although he has now been dead for some years: “ That 
he should make the Emperor the instigator (of Vado- 
marius’ attack) and should further assert that the 
barbarians had delivered to him (Julian) the letters written 
by Constantius—only blind hatred can have suggested 
these lies to him. For if he had really obtained such 
letters from the barbarians, he would have repeated the 
assertion of the Epistle to the Athenians in the Com- 
mentaries’ and would have supported it with proofs; but 
here the story of Constantius’ letters to the enemy shrinks 
to an insignificant letter of Vadomarius to the Emperor.” 
Koch goes on to say that if Constantius was not absolutely 
guiltless, yet “his guilt cannot be proved; but that Julian 
should produce a false proof of it . .. influences in a 
high degree our belief in his love of truth.” 

Clearly, Koch has failed to make the distinction drawn 
above between Constantius’ letters to Vadomarius and 


* Op. cit., p. 472. 

*Koch was wrong in supposing that Julian wrote Commentaries 
covering the history of this period, and doubly wrong in alleging that 
Ammianus drew on them. For Julian’s lost work on the campaign of 
Strasbourg sea Borries, P.-W. s.v. Iulianus (Apostata), x. 64f., 69, 
supplemented by E. A. Thompson, ‘‘Eunapius, frag. xiv. 7,’’ Classical 
Review, lvii, 1943, 61. The more I consider that fragment of Eunapius 
the more I am convinced that it refers to Julian’s work on the campaign 
of Strasbourg. Julian had dealt with the campaign referred to there 
in many letters and other works, &da 5& GdAaxod Kal mpds wodAdods 
avadpdtwy ev émorodais, and Cyllenius had composed a separate work 
about it: is it conceivable that such a fuss would have been made 
about any other of Julian’s campaigns than that of Strasbourg? It is 
odd that several writers, e.g. Borries, l.c., Seeck, Untergang, Iv, 479 f., 
ignore this fragment in their discussions of Julian’s lost historical 
work. 
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Vadomarius’ letter to Constantius. He writes as if there 
were only one letter in question, and Ammianus provides 
absolutely no basis for this view. The historian had no 
opportunity to enquire into the question of the Emperor’s 
letter, for he had almost immediately to take part in_ 
Julian’s Persian expedition, and thereafter stayed for 
many years in Antioch, where enquiries about imperial 
relations with petty German border tribes were all but 
impossible to pursue closely. There is then nothing in his 
account to make us disbelieve Julian, and, as Gibbon 
remarked,° the intercepted letter “supposes an intimate 
correspondence between them.” To my knowledge, Julian 
nowhere else makes a deliberately false statement about 
his relations with Constantius. 

As for the assertion that Julian would have been more 
explicit about the contents of the letters if they had really 
fallen into his hands, we may note that he discloses their 
contents in the Epistle to the Athenians, and there would 
probably have been little more to gain by publishing the 
full text of them. Indeed, he may have intended pub- 
lishing them at length, but found it needless when the 
campaign ended so abruptly with Constantius’ death: 
thereafter he never speaks of his cousin with disrespect. 
But if he did not formally publish the text of the letters, 
what he actually did was even more effective. In a 
passage of Libanius which Koch has not emphasised we 
are told that Julian read the letters to the cities and troops 
that he met on his march eastwards, adding a suitable 
contrast between them and his own services to Gaul, and 
that he did this with great effect, Libanius, Or. XVIII. 
113, weyiorn St cuupayia ta Tov SeAov kal Tpoddrov ypapre 
fata tpd¢ rove BapBapove, a tAéwy Te kal TeCebwvaveylvwoxe- 
(Julian) piv wéAcow, aveyivwoxe 88 otparorédag wapeteraZwv 


* Decline and Fall, ed. Bury, 1908, ch. XXII, n. 38. Gibbon drew 
the distinction between Constantius’ letter and Vadomarius’. 
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rove avrov mévoug Taig KaXai¢ émioroAaic, Kr." Although this 
in itself refutes Koch’s contention, we may further ask, 
How can we be sure that Julian did not give more detail 
about these letters in the other propaganda pamphlets which 
he composed at the same time as that to the Athenians? If 
he did so, we need not be surprised that Ammianus shows 
no knowledge of this information, for he is not acquainted 
with the Epistle to the Athenians, and hence it is highly 
unlikely that he knew the epistles to the Corinthians or 
Lacedaemonians.* Apart from Julian and Ammianus, we 
find mention of Constantius’ letters in Libanius, who has 
no doubt whatsoever that Constantius did in fact write 
them, Or. XII. 62, XIII. 35, XVIII. 107. On top of all 
this we have the fact that Constantius did provoke the 
barbarians to attack Gaul when Magnentius had rebelled 
against him a few years earlier. These letters had 
certainly been shown to Julian by the barbarians in Gaul, 
Libanius, Or. XVIII. 52..-(Ammianus does not mention 
this, XVII. 13. 3.) 

To sum up, there is nothing in our evidence outside 
Julian’s works to suggest that the letters to Vadomarius 
were an invention of Julian’s, and Ammianus definitely 
proves that there was “an intimate correspondence” of 


‘The passage may well be from one of Julian’s own writings; 
ep. Socrates, 111. 1. 38. 

’He was, of course, acquainted with the Epistle to the Roman 
Senate. I will touch on Ammianus and that letter in a book which I 
hope to publish on the historian. Here we may notice simply that 
this letter made an extremely bad impression on the senators, xxI. 10. 
7-8, several of whom were later to become friends of Ammianus and 
doubtless drew his attention to the letter which they remembered with 
such distaste. It is extremely unlikely that Julian mentioned 
Constantius’ letters to Vadomarius in that work; see Ammianus, l.c. 

°Seeck, Untergang, Iv. 432n. on p. 105, 4. The Cambridge 
Medieval History, t. (1911), 65, wrongly, in my opinion, suggests that 
‘‘this story is probably a fabrication of Julian and his friends.’” If 
s0, it is unique as far as Julian goes and very uncharacteristic; the 
suggestion has not to my knowledge been accepted. 
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some sort between the Emperor and the German prince. 
Until a similar forgery on Julian’s part is proved and until 
a deliberate mis-statement of fact is discovered in the 
Epistle to the Athenians or elsewhere in Julian’s writings, 
it seems to me gratuitous to refuse to accept his explicit 
statement. Therefore I cannot agree with Koch’s con- 
clusion, and I would deprecate the caution shown by Bidez, 
Jullian and formerly by Seeck on this matter. 


II. 


It seems to me that a completely wrong impression is 
given by the accounts of Bidez, op. cit., pp. 191 ff., and 
Seeck, Untergang, IV. 297 ff., of Julian’s rapid march 
across Europe to engage Constantius. E. Stein doubts 
whether Julian would eventually have overcome Con- 
stantius’ forces, but none of these scholars gives any hint 
that the undertaking was anything other than a brilliantly 
conceived. and soundly executed operation. This was not 
the opinion of Ammianus or of Julian himself. 

When Julian left Gaul*® his enterprise was, in the 


Why did the troops cross the Alps without a murmur under 
Julian when it was Constantius’ order to do so that had made them 
rebel at Paris? This is an old problem (note Gibbon, 1. 409) and an 
important one, although it has not been discussed by Bidez, p. 192, 
or Seeck, p. 296f. I cannot pretend to answer it, but I think that 
attention should be drawn to the extraordinary effectiveness of 
Julian’s speech to the army on this matter. That his speeches always 
had vast effect on his troops is familiar. See, for his first days in 
Gaul, Libanius, Or. xvin, 43 ff., Amm. XvI. 2. 9, solito acriore milite. 
His oratory had quelled their mutiny on the Rhine in ap. 357, XvIt. 
1, 2, and again when they were hungry and unpaid in 358, xvu. 9. 
3 ff. But when Ammianus comes to review Julian’s career as a whole 
and to describe the extraordinary grip on the army which his oratory 
gave him, he does not select any of these cases to illustrate his point. 
Instead, he singles out the speech in which Julian urged them to march 
across the Alps, xxv. 4. 13, denique id pro multis nosse swfficiet: 
exhortatwm ewm simplici contione militem Gallicanum, pruinis assuetum 
et Rheno, peragratis spatiis regionwm extentis, per tepentem Assyriam 
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opinion of Ammianus, rash and ill-considered, X XI. 5. 13, 
temere se fortunae commisit ambiguae (where Rolfe, 
Loeb ed., for a reason unknown to me, translates temere 
by “unhesitatingly’”), cp. XXI, 1. 1, opes angustae. It is 
a tribute to the historian’s honesty that he should have 
included this remark—and others like it—in his book, 
although events had apparently proved his judgment 
wrong. He furthermore states that when Julian set out 
he was relying on luck for eventual success, for that is 
what XXI. 9. 1, contextis successibus fidens porrectius 
ire pergebat, amounts to. What Julian intended to do 
when he reached the Danube and whether he ever expected 
to travel part of his way by water is obscure. At any rate, 
it was sheer luck that put an adequate supply of boats on 
the river in the neighbourhood of Ulm just where he 
could make use of them. Ammianus is explicit in saying 
that this was a lucky accident, XXI. 9. 2, quos* opportuna 
fors dederat. This is certainly evidence that the campaign 
was ill thought out. Bidez, p. 193, would have us believe 


ad usque confinia traxisse Medorwm. Observe that before he addressed 
the soldiers he was incertus de militum fide, xx1. 5, 1. But hitherto 
they had shown every sign of enthusiastic support for him; the only 
possible point on which their loyalty could have been suspect was 
Julian’s obvious intention to march them across the Alps. Hence the 
problem did arise and was solved by this speech of Julian’s, which was 
listened to vice aliowws oraculi, xxi. 5. 9. Julian seems to have been 
anxious as to the outcome when he stood up to address them: at any 
rate, he expresses in the Ep. ad Ath. 286d considerable gratification 
that his speech went off so well. But in my opinion unless he had 
made some specific promises in it, all the eloquence in the world would 
not have induced the troops to leave Gaul: doubtless these are concealed 
in Ammianus’ report of the speech, xxi. 5, 2-8, at §7. (Allard’s 
arguments that this summary is entirely an invention of Ammianus 
could easily be refuted.) Compare the similar situation which arose 
in 377 a.D., when Gratian ordered Richomer to march troops from Gaul 
to Thrace, xxxI. 7. 4. 

Sc, lembos. Mamertinus, Grat. Act. vit. 3, refers to liburnae as 
well as lembi. Incidentally, Gibbon, p. 411, assumed that Julian 
intended from the beginning to embark his troops on the Danube and 
that he seized the ships ‘‘by a well-concerted stratagem.’’ 
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that Julian had arranged that the boats should be ready, 
“4l atteint le Danube 4 un endroit ou, par ses soins sans 
doute, se trouvait concentrée toute une flotille de 
transports” (my italics). This is contrary to Ammianus’ 
explicit statement, and it is not easy to see how such a 
matter could have been arranged by Julian beforehand 
without giving his whole game away. Nor do I see any 
reason to believe with Allard, Julien l’Apostat, ii. 52 f., 
that he got the ships by treachery. 

In view of the opinion that Ammianus has expressed 
on the matter, we should not dismiss as altogether value- 
less the remark of Lucillianus, that Julian was rash to 
entrust himself to enemy territory with so few followers, 
XXI. 9. 8, incaute et temere (the word Ammianus used 
when passing his own judgment, quoted above) cum 
paucis alienis partibus te commisisti. Even after the 
capture of Lucillianus Ammianus is still of the opinion 
that Julian was in rebus trepidis, XXI. 10. 1. 

None of the authorities accessible to me discusses at 
length the obvious question, How far did Julian expect to 
get when he set out from Gaul? What precisely was his 
objective? Koch, p. 477, thinks that when Julian had 
arrived at Succi and Naissus (Nisch in Yugoslavia) he 
had achieved his aims, and in the Cambridge Medieval 
History, 1. 75, we read: “(Julian) argued that present 
daring might deliver Sirmium into his hands, that thereupon 
he could seize the Pass of Succi, and thus be master of the 
road to the West.” Seeck, Untergang, IV. 298, simply 
states that Julian halted at Succi and Naissus, and goes 
on: “Den Reichsteil, den Constantius schon seit dem 
Anfang seiner Regierung beherrscht hatte, wollte er 
(Julian) ihm nicht streitig machen.” If this were the case, 
Julian would surely have made a great deal of his restraint 
in Ep. ad Ath. 285d, 287a. In fact, there is not a, single 
hint to this effect in our authorities. Borries, P.—W. 
X. 44, is nearer the mark when he says that the rebellion 
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of Aquileia and the consequent retirement of Jovinus and 
his column to deal with it caused the long halt in Naissus. 
But even this is not altogether correct, for a careful 
reading of Ammianus, especially XXI. 11. 1, haec et talia 
cogitanti, sollicitoque super maximis rebus et seriis, nuntius 
metuendus intimatur, viz., that Aquileia had rebelled, shows 
that Julian was oppressed by the danger of his position 
even before he heard what had happened at Aquileia. 
This being so, it is not likely that he intended to advance 
further. Finally, no one seems to have drawn attention 
to Libanius, Or. XVIII. 116, where we are told that 
Julian was aiming at the Bosphorus, fAme yap tev piv 
(the hostile forces in Thrace) ebfi¢ xparjoer, EOdv Si 
txt rov Béoropoy ro dtatAfov oxjoav. cp. S. Artemit Passio, 
19, thy Etpwrny riwe vp tavty morjcasba racav ié\wv 
(Julian) érdon “Pwnatore braxodet, xrX., ib. 20 6 88 Kwvoravriog 
2. + epi tH KwvoravrivovréAn padtora Csicacg ph, Smep 
kaxeivog (Julian) dcevoeiro, pOaceey abtiv vp’ ~Eavtdv womod- 
Mevog, Hrel'yeto ovv KaTa TO Svvarov mpoxatadafPeiv. This is 
entirely convincing. Had he been able to halt at the 
Straits with Constantinople in his hands, his position would 
have been impregnable. At Succi and Naissus, as both 
Julian and Ammianus knew, it was quite the reverse. My 
belief then is that Julian struck at the Bosphorus and the 
capital, but found at Succi that he had overshot his 
strength and had to halt indecisively. When the troops 
at Aquileia threw in their lot with Constantius he was 
completely at a loss. Apart from engaging in what we 
nowadays call political warfare, he could do absolutely 
nothing to assail Constantius or even interfere with his 
preparations. He, as well as Ammianus, now realised the 
acute peril of his whole position, XXI. 11. 1, 12. 1, 13. 1. 

When he was entrenched at Succi, according to Seeck, 
op. cit., p. 298, he could defend his strong position against 
far superior forces. Neither Julian nor Ammianus was 
of that opinion. The historian explicitly tells us that 
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Julian’s military position was very serious; he was, in fact, 
not at all certain that his troops at Succi could defend 
the pass against the threatening forces which Martianus 
had rapidly concentrated against it in Thrace, XXI. 12. 22. 
What chance had he then against the entire forces of the 
eastern empire? Of the danger presented by the rebellion 
in Aquileia there is little need to speak. The loss of that 
city meant that his line of communication with his base in 
Gaul running through Italy was severed, and only the 
more difficult route north of the Alps through Rhaetia 
remained open. But the rebellion at Aquileia had led to 
the defection of the surrounding countryside, XXI. 11. 3. 
Who could tell what repercussions this would have on the 
rest of Italy? Italy was quite ready for rebellion, for her 
corn supplies had been cut off by the occupation of Africa 
by Gaudentius in Constantius’ interest, and great hardship 
and unrest resulted, Mamertinus, Grat. Act. XIV. 5-6. 
The rebellion of Aquileia might show Italy and all the 
countries he had overrun how slight was the hold he had 
upon them. If Italy alone rose, Julian could have done 
nothing save retire to Gaul. Gregory of Nazianzus, 


indeed, may (for once) be right in suggesting that even . 


his retreat was all but cut off, Or. IV. 48. 

From this review it becomes clear that the whoie 
expedition was rash and ill-planned, and it very nearly 
ended in disaster. Constantius, who was by nature timid 
and was now a very sick man, was sometimes optimistic, 
sometimes dejected about his chances of winning the 
campaign, XXI. 7. 1, 13. 16, as contrasted with 13. 9. 
But his followers were one and all convinced that Julian 
had no chance of victory, XXI. 7. 3, quem (Constantium) 
credebat (Gaudentius) procul dubio fore victorem,; nemo 
enim omnium tunc ab hac constanti sententia discrepabat, 
cp. 13. 16. Bidez and Seeck cannot be justified for 
departing from the explicit and repeated testimony of 
Ammianus on this matter. The truth, I believe, lies not 
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very far from Koch’s judgment, viz., that the expedition 
would probably—I would say, almost certainly—have been 
a failure if Constantius had not died so opportunely. 


Ill. 


Zosimus’ account, iii. 10. 3-4, of how Julian composed 
his political pamphlets at Naissus, although brief and 
inaccurate, deserves study. Zosimus there says that when 
Julian entered Sirmium and had been overtaken by the 
columns led by Nevitta and Jovinus, he wrote to the 
Roman senate and other Italian authorities to inform them 
that he was now emperor, and would not interfere with 
their cities. He then proclaimed the consuls as exiles, 
made certain arrangements in the cities he had overrun, 
and finally wrote to the Athenians, Lacedaemonians and 
Corinthians telling them why he had come. 

This account is, of course, not at all free from errors, 
not the least of which is the placing of these events at 
Sirmium instead of Naissus. But surely one of the 
implications of the passage is that the Epistle to the 
Roman Senate was not written at exactly the same time 
as the letters to the Greek cities. The order in which 
Zosimus chooses to- narrate events is, of course, very 
haphazard, and is a tenuous basis on which to build such 
a conclusion. But this conclusion is confirmed to some 
extent by what we know of the contents of the letter to 
the senate at Rome. Ammianus writes, XXI. 10. 7, 
tamque altius semet extollens (Julianus—the reading is 
Novak’s) et numquam credens ad concordiam provocari 
posse Constantium, orationem acrem et invectivam . . 
scripserat ad senatum. In other words, this letter left no 
loophole for a reconciliation with Constantius. But the 
Epistle to the Athenians carefully avoids implying that the 
breach could not be healed—Julian at the end of the work 
states in explicit terms that it could, 287a. It seems to 
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me then reasonable to suppose that the Epistle to the 
Roman Senate and that to the Athenians were not written 
at the same time, and that circumstances had altered in 
the interval between their composition, and had altered in 
such a way as to make Julian more conciliatory. I would 
suggest, therefore, that the letter to the Senate in Rome 
was written at Naissus before Julian heard of the rebellion 
of the troops at Aquileia,” and that the letter to the 
Athenians was composed after he heard of’ that reverse. 
The violence of the invective in the former may or may 
not be an indication that Julian already felt his position 
to be weak, but the more conciliatory tone of the Epistle 
to the Athenians is certainly an illustration of Julian’s 
nervousness when he heard that the troops in Aquileia had 
mutinied. 

I do not think it has been suggested that more than 
one letter was written to Italy, yet Zosimus definitely 
implies that ‘there were several, III. 10. 3, 77 ‘Pwpatwv 
yepovaia kal raic tv rH’ IraXig duvdueow typayer Exev tv aopadki 
tag wédac, (note the plural), for Ammianus’ words, 
orationem .. . scripserat ad senatum, XXI. 10. 7, do not 
account for tai¢ év rH ‘IraAdiqa Svvayeoty in the passage of 
Zosimus, nor is it likely that letters written to such 
authorities would be read in the senate at Rome. 
Similarly, only three letters to Greece are mentioned in 
modern histories, and Zosimus does not imply that there 
were any more. But Libanius, Or. XII. 64, says that 
euBpeBnxwe dc “EAXjjvwv aracw avOpwroac ame\oymreiro euro 
émoroAdg éxtioe Kata TOVG ExaaTwY TpdTOUE pMEGouC, éAaTroug, TO 
pécov éxvvoac, we tuedAov roig deEouévorge apudoey, which is a 
strange exaggeration even for Libanius if there were only 
three letters in question. But Mamertinus, Grat. Act. 
IX. 4, goes even further: he speaks of a multitude of 


® Observe that Ammianus tells of its despatch to Rome before he 
mentions the affair af Aquileia. 
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letters written to cunctas Macedoniae Illyrici Pelo- 
ponnesi civitates, and even says that some states received 
two. These will not all have been propaganda letters, for 
it would appear that some of them were concerned with 
the administrative arrangements which occupied Julian at 
Naissus; yet the passage lends considerable support to 
Libanius’ statement. I, therefore, think that Julian’s 
output of propaganda pamphlets at Naissus to both Greece 
and Italy was considerably greater than has been supposed. 

Finally, this passage of Libanius, XII. 64, goes far to 
refute Borries, P.—W. X. 65, who says that the letters to 
the Corinthians and Lacedaemonians had much the same 
contents as that to the Athenians. This would rob them 
of much of their point: they doubtless covered, inter alia, 
the history of Constantine’s and Constantius’ treatment of 
Julian’s family, as indeed the surviving fragment of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians proves; cp. Ammianus, 
XXI. 10. 7-8. But incidents from Julian’s own life, 
including some which had been dealt with in the letter to 
the Athenians, cannot, of course, have been excluded.*® 
“Their publication,” Borries goes on, “will therefore have 
appeared superfluous, if indeed Julian gave them their 
final literary form at all.” But Libanius certainly used 
at least the letter to the Corinthians in a finished form, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the others had also 
been published and were at his disposal. .It is obvious, of 
course, that the very idea of writing to such ruined Greek 
cities as Athens and Corinth was quixotic and somewhat 
absurd. 

E. A. THOMPSON. 


13 See p. 87 above. I am inclined to think that the fragment of 
Julian quoted by Zosimus, I. 3. 2, in which Julian says that the 
escort of 360 men which Constantius provided for the crossing of the 
Alps in 355 a.p. ‘‘knew only how to pray’’—yévor etxecOa, kabdmep aitds 
nod now, joecav—was taken from one of the lost propaganda 
pamphlets written at Naissus. 





THE WORD OGHAM. 


Nor the least problem raised by the Ogham inscriptions 
is the traditional name of the script. But the absence of 
any obvious word or known root to which it may be 
referred and of any evidence associating it with a possible 
congener has led scholars to leave this puzzle alone, as an 
irreducible ultimate, and to devote themselves rather to 
the problems of individual inscriptions or to general 
questions of date, provenance, use and interpretation. It 
may be, however, that light can now be thrown on the word 
ogham from an unexpected quarter, and it is the purpose 
of this paper to develop what was no more than a passing 
query throw1i out in a footnote in a recent publication 


dealing with a neglected term in Greek alphabetology.* 


The native tradition refers the Ogham script (variously 
spelt Ogam, Ogham, Oghum, Ogum, Ogom) to an 
eponymous inventor, Ogma. The “ Tract on Ogham” in 
the Book of Ballymote’ ascribes its invention to “Ogma, 
son of Elatha, brother of Bres the King of Ireland’— 
athair ogaim Ogma, “the father of Ogham is Ogma.” 
This is the Ogma grianainech (= Sun-Face) of the 
theogony of the mythic Tiatha Dé Danann (e.g. in Tdin 
Bé Cualnge, 4868). |Ogma is represented not only as a 
warrior and champion but as also pre-eminently skilled in 
languages and the inventor of a dialect and an alphabet. 


1L. J. D. Richardson, Agma, A Forgotten Greek Letter, Hodges, 
Figgis, & Co., Dublin, 1941 (footnote 21) and Hermathena, ivi, p. 08. 

* Folios 308-314 of the autotype of the codex (Dublin, 1887). But it 
is now more easily accessible in Calder’s edition of Awraicept na n-Ec2s 
(Edinburgh, 1917), pp. 272-313. 
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There is general agreement that Ogma is to be 
equated with Ogmios, the Celtic Hercules of Lucian’s 
Dialogue of that name. Ogmios is portrayed there as an 
old man, leading crowds of willing captives bound to him 
by minute chains of gold and amber, which radiate from 
the tip of his tongue to their ears. Lucian’s interlocutor, 
a cultured Gaul who speaks Greek, explains the picture. 
Hercules signifies strength, the. superior strength of 
persuasion by means of speech; Hercules Ogmios is very 
old, because it is at that age that eloquence is most 
powerful. Certainly a figure very unlike the Hercules of 
Greek Jegend. It suggests rather an idealised Druid, a 
savant full of years and of authority derived from esoteric 
knowledge of speech and writing—the very type of an 
innovator in cryptic alphabets. This is the first point to 
bear in mind. 


The connotation of ogham is not to be found in the 
eponym Ogma: it is more likely that Ogma is to be 
explained by ogham.' The Tract, while deriving Ogham 
from Ogma, its inventor, in respect of sound, goes on to 
say that in point of fact ogum is og-uaim, i.e. perfect 
alliteration. But this is no etymology, and the explanation 
that follows refers rather to the writing of ‘the letters. 
The recently published N-O-P section of the Royal Irish 
Academy’s Contributions to a Dictionary of the Irish 
Language gives no derivation under ogum. But the 
prospective lineage of the word is discussed by Professor 
T. F. O’Rahilly in Scottish Gaelic Studies, Il (1928), 
. pp. 60-1, where he shows that, just as ogham has per- 
sisted in Scottish Gaelic in a modified form otdheam 
(better oigheam), signifying “a (veiled) meaning,” so it 
has survived in various forms in Modern Irish unnoted by 
the dictionaries.2 O’Rahilly is concerned with the later 


* E.g. oighim, ‘intention’ (W. Munster); d’aon-ogham, ‘intentionally’ 
(various districts in the South), ‘joking, not serious’ (Waterford). 
H 
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history of the word; but he concludes his note “as is well 
known, ogham: meant originally an occult manner of 
writing, in which a peculiar alphabet was employed” (my 
italics). This ultimate must be our starting-point in a 
retrogressive investigation. 


It used to be believed that the Ogham symbols were, 
in some not very clear manner, based* on the Latin 
alphabet. So Professor MacNeill in his classic paper on 
Ogham in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
(xxvii, 1909, pp. 329-370). As recently as 1929 F. C. 
Diack begins a paper in Scottish Gaelic Studies (ITI, 
p. 86) with the words “It is a matter of common agree- 
ment that the Ogham alphabet . . . is nothing but a 
re-writing of letters of the Latin alphabet in a different 
series of signs.” But in 1935, in his Ancient Ireland, 
pp. 117-123, and more fully in 1937, in his Secret 
Languages of Ireland, pp. 20-30, Professor _R. A. S. 
Macalister put forward some very good reasons for sup- 
posing that Ogham writing was derived from an early 
form of the Greek alphabet. The ordinary Greek alphabet 
does not, unlike Latin, possess a Q to account for the 
Ogham Q; but the Formello-Cervetri abecedaria (circ. 
550 B.c.) provide a selection of letters, including Q (i.e. 
koppa), which correspond closely to those of Ogham. 
These early Greek alphabets still retained an embarrass- 
ing wealth of Semitic sibilants. Three of these were 
not needed for Goidelic, nor were 7, 9, ¢ and x 
required. Macalister considers that these letters were 
allowed to remain (this time graphically) in the alphabet 
after it had been taken over, and later were adopted as 
less ambiguous signs for vowels, being ultimately employed, 
after the alphabet had passed out of practical use and 
become a mere plaything, to indicate diphthongs. 


*T.e. based phonetically, not in contour. 
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It is not necessary to reproduce Macalister’s reasoning 
here, but the following points may be added. Ogham had 
a character (Y—/f/—) for ng: Latin had not. This 
fact alone should have thrown doubt on the traditional 
derivation from Latin. -But, more significantly still for 
the purpose of this paper, Greek recognised this nasal 
guttural as an independent entity, and; while representing 
it not indeed by a special symbol but by a convention 
(yy), had, as we now know, an alphabetic name for it. 

Furthermore, there seems to me to be a chronological 
incongruity among the conditions demanded by the theory 
of a Latin origin. Are the following statements com- 
patible with each other? ‘The Latin alphabet which was 
the basis of the Ogham alphabet was that of the early 
classical period” (MacNeill, op. cit., p. 334). “The origin 
of the Ogham alphabet must be placed later than the 
Roman conquest of Gaul. Prior to that conquest, the 
Greek alphabet was in use among the western Gauls of 
the Continent” (p. 335). “The origin of Ogham writing 
was not in historical memory” (p. 337). “The inventor 
... Ogma. . . identical with Ogmios, described by Lucian 
in the second century as the god of eloquence among the 
. continental Celts” (ibid.). “The oldest Irish traditions 
-(e.g. in the Tdin Bé Ciailnge) ascribe the use of Ogham 
writing to remote pagan times” (ibid.). Add to these the 
fact that Ogham (i) has symbols for both C and G, 
(ii) has a symbol for Z, (iii) differentiates between con- 
sonantal and vocalic U. In connection with the last point, 
it is to be noted that the Etruscan abecedaria already 
mentioned exhibit digamma in its alphabetic place (6th 
letter). 

A review of the evidence provides a good case for 
believing that the invention of Ogham goes back to a much 
earlier period than the date of the earliest inscriptions 
(fifth century). The grammatical forms are not merely 


archaic (if by that word we think of the speech of yester- 
H2 
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year), but agree with the prototypal morphology such as 
would be hypothetically reconstructed by a_philologist. 
This is quite in keeping with the conservative and 
archaizing habit of traditional formularies; but it also 
suggests that the practice of using this script is almost as old 
as the grammatical forms themselves. This takes us a long 
way back, to a time, in fact, which seems to rule out Latin 
(in view of G and Z, and of opportunity), and makes it 
possible that the inventor based his notation on the 
phonology of an early Greek alphabet or, perhaps, even 
of an Etruscan alphabet itself founded on Greek. Caesar 
(B.G., vi, 14) tells us that the Continental Druids made 
use of Greek letters (publicis privatisque rationtbus Graecis 
utuntur litteris). Greeks from Asia Minor founded the 
colony of Massalia® about 600 B.c., and, as extant Gaulish 
inscriptions show, Greek letters were adopted for general 
use in that part of Gaul.° The oldest Gaulish coins bear 
Greek characters. The early origin of Ogham is also 
supported by the evidence of native literary tradition 
(quantulum valeat), nor must it be forgotten that the 
eponymous Ogmios was already a well-established deity, 
with linguistic attributes, before Lucian wrote his Dialogue 
in the middle of the second century. Indeed, the fact that 
the use of Ogham writing was confined to the Goidelic 
branch of the Celtic family may point to a very early 
contact with the Continent. 


We now come to the Greek name for the nasal guttural. 
The facts, briefly, are these. Ng coming before g (its 
only possible position in Greek) was conventionally repre- 


5The Roman Massilia, modern Marseilles. 

*It is perhaps significant, in view of the Greek alphabets found on 
the vases at Formello (near the ancient Etruscan city of Veii) and 
Cervetri (= the Etruscan Caere), that a few Gaulish inscriptions, of a 
date much earlier than the others, are written in a North Etruscan 
ulphabet. 
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sented in Greek by the first of two gammas (a convention 
borrowed by the Gothic gg = ng-g) : thus ayyeXoe, usually 
transliterated, in Latin fashion, angelos. But a passage 
in Priscian,’ overlooked by almost all Greek Grammars, 
has preserved the name of the symbol y when it had. this 
value. It is now not gamma but agma. Priscian’s words 
here are a quotation from Varro, who, in his turn, is citing 
Ion. This is the versatile Ion of Chios who lived in the 
fifth century B.c. The early date is to be observed. 

In my paper on Agma I have fully discussed the 
problems of the sound and of the symbol. One point needs 
brief restatement here, as it is relevant. Of the familiar 
languages, not all possess the sound, only a few employ it 
in any position other than before another guttural,* and; 
to my knowledge, only Sanskrit (as a language with an 
orthodox script) and Ogham and the Runes (as systems of 
ciphers) have an individual symbol for it. The inventors 


of Ogham, therefore, must have been aware that, within 


their experience, their alphabet was in one noteworthy 
respect unique. 


The time has now come to gather together all these 
loose strands of fact or probability into the texture of an 
argument. Let us suppose that the learned druid has 
devised, for secret or professional purposes, a set of cryptic 
signs, basing their content on the phonology of that form 
of the Greek alphabet with which he was-acquainted. It 
is likely that he will name this alphabet from some 


* Inst. Gram., I, 39, referring to the sound ng: ut Ion scribit, quinta 
vicesima est litera, quam vocant agma, cuius forma nulla est. 

8 For instance, English has both ng-g and ng medially (anger, hanger), 
only ng finally (hang), neither initially. Many African languages have 
ng initially, and Irish and Welsh are commonly stated to have ng 
initially: but I rather suspect that this is only true of words 
which suffer initial mutation or eclipsis in certain word-groups, which 


is quite different from the possibility of ng coming first in the phonetic 
pattern of speech. 
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peculiarity which distinguishes it from others or from the 
original model.° He will, therefore, ‘call it the Agma 
alphabet or Agma writing, because it improves on his 
exemplar in so far as it provides a special character for 
a sound which he knows was called Agma by the Greeks 
without, however, having been differentiated by them in 
‘their writing.” This Agma script then remains the 
preserve of a dominant priestly class, and in time the name 
Agma or Ogma”™ is extended from the writing to its now 
mythical inventor. Athair ogaim Ogma. 

The name of the letter thus persisted both in that of 
the system and in that of its inventor: but when a new 
and artificial nomenclature arose later for the letters, taken 
from the names of trees, agma as a letter-name had to 
march with its fellows and was replaced by getal or 
ngetal’ (“broom”), and the alphabet itself came to be 
alternatively named from the first three (or two) letters, 
viz. Beith-luis(-nion). This is what so often happened 
elsewhere. An alphabet (when not called after a people 
or its inventor, e.g. Cyrillic) took its name either from 


® Just as, in another connection, the Celts are divided into p-folk and 
q-folk: not because p wag the only sound or the most important sound 
in the speech of the Brythons, but because it distinguishes them from 
the Goidels or q-folk. 

For the pride taken by Irish philological tradition in the many 
‘perfections’ of Gaelic speech and phonology as compared with other 
languages, see Auraicept na n-Eces, passim. 

“The slight change in the quality of the initial vowel raises no 
difficulty in the case of a borrowed foreign word. But even in words 
of purely native descent original &@ sometimes becomes 6, cf. broti for 
*bratti, boill for *balli. Perhaps agm- became agom-o- by svarabhakti 
with o- or u-umlaut, and recessive vowel-harmony did the rest. In Greek 
agma is, like other letter-names, neuter but indeclinable, so that it is 
hard to say what declension it would follow when borrowed. In Old 
Trish ogwm is usually masculine, but in Auraicept na n-Eces, 5815 (ogum 
n-avrismech), it is neuter. 

© Ngetal seems to be merely a factitious modification of getal, to 
secure a tree-name with initial ng for uniformity in the tree alphabet 
(Macalister). 
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the first letters in some conventional arrangement, e.g. 
adpaBnroc, abecedarium, abbgitir, the Runic futhorc, the 
Latin elementum,"* or else from some descriptive feature 
or function, e.g. Peshito (“simple”), Devanagari (“urban 
writing of the gods’’). 

We have supposed that at first, perhaps only while the 
contact with Greeks or with some knowledge of the Greek 
language lasted, the sounds and symbols would be known 
by their Greek names. This is what had happened earlier, 
in its turn, in the Hellenic world, which had borrowed, 
as well as the letters, their curiously un-Greeklike 
Phoenician names. ’Aleph, béth .. . . had lived on in Greek 
dress (as alpha, beta, . . .); but in Irish agma alone of 
the Greek names remained, and that not as the name of 
the letter.* The letter, however, must have had some 
name from the very beginning. Modern habits sometimes 
blind us to ancient conditions. A convention such as the 
.English mode of writing ng for the sounde does not 


require a name, because it is clearly composed, in writing, 
of n and g, and can, if necessary, be called, clumsily 
enough (and inaccurately), “en gee”; but a special symbol 
for the sound, e.g. }—#/— which is not made up of 
J-nm— followed by J—/— (ie. n and g), cannot be 
called “nu gamma” or “nin gort,” but demands a name for 
itself, and Greek at first provided that name.” 


“If this comes from L, M, N at the beginning of the second line 
in a Bovorpopnddy arrangement of the oldest Latin alphabet. 

4 Just as, apart from zed, no Greek alphabetic names persist directly 
in the English alphabet, but some survive in indirect reference to writing, 
e.g. jot and cedilla. 

* The Ogham symbol really represents 1g, not (vide Lewis and 
Pedersen, Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar, §70, 1). Note the 
various conventions for the double sound in our records of Gaulish— 
Eoxvyyopeg (Inscription from Nimes): Esciggorix (Inseription from 
Nimes): Escingos (Inscription from Bavai), Cingetoria, ete. (Caesar). 
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My suggested explanation of the word ogham thus 
depends on Macalister’s theory of a Greek origin—into 
which, indeed, it fits, as a corollary, with significant, if 
not corroborative, ease. I am far from being competent 
to pronounce a verdict on his view, and can only say that 
I find his method of argument convincing.** But even if 
the phonology of Latin were the basis of Ogham, there is 
still the possibility that the word came from agma. After 
all, our authority for the term is a Roman grammarian of 
the fourth century a.D., who refers us to an earlier Roman 
scholar who was born in 116 B.c.2°* There was, therefore, 
a knowledge of the name among the Romans, at least in 
learned or scholastic circles (where-our inventive druid’ 
would be most likely to make enquiry or even to have been 
a student), over a considerable period of time. 


- . . . . 


I must record my debt to Mr. Hubert Morgan, Salis- 
bury Librarian at University College, Cardiff, for making 
much material accessible, and my especial gratitude to 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister for his interest in this paper. 
He read the manuscript and removed errors; and he has 
made the important suggestion that perhaps the sign }— 
which regularly begins lines of Ogham writing in MSS. 


is nothing else that the final letter Y of the Chalcidic 
alphabet, which alone remained over when all the other 


* Incidentally, Macalister’s thesis seems to provide a more reasonable 
ground for explaining the order of the letters. A phonetic classification 
is a@ priori more satisfying than the numerical explanation of the Rev. 
Edmond Barry and G. M. Atkinson which held the field for so long, 
though it accounted for only one pentad. It is interesting to note that 
Sir John Myres has recently (Man, xull, Sept.-Oct., 1942) detected a 
phonetic arrangement even in the Graeco-Phoenician alphabet. 

%#aAnd it is unlikely that the poet Accius (born 170 B.c.), who tried, 
but without success, to introduce agma into Latin orthography, did not 
know the Greek name of the letter which he championed. 

"The term ‘druid’ throughout is used like ‘Homer’ and is not 
intended to imply a single person or a single process at one moment 
of time. But Lucian’s cultured Greek-speaking Gaul or such a one as 
the royal Druid Diviciacuy, the friend of Cicero, suggests a type. 
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sounds or signs in that alphabet were represented in 
Ogham. This character was rather a waif in Greek, and 
was given different values in different Greek alphabets. 
It may have been used for agma, and its invariable position 
in opening a line of Ogham writing may have indicated 
““Agma writing’ follows.” A curious parallel in ter- 
minology suggests itself to me. The old-world name for 


” 


the alphabet, “cris-cross row,” i.e. Christ-Cross row, had 
its origin in the conventional lay-out of the hornbook, 
where the letters of the alphabet, numerals and other 
ediscenda were prefaced and otherwise embellished with 
figures of the Cross.** 


48 Mention was made above of the Runic representation of ng. But 
this is in reality not a separate character but an obvious ligature of two 
signs for g. Both the rune for g and the conventional doubling for 
ng-g were derived from Greek. The author of the Tract on Oghum was 
acquainted with the Runes, for he gives an illustration of the futhore 
with their names under the titles Ogam Lochlannach and Gall-Ogam 
(‘Ogham of the men of Lochlan,’ i.e. Scandinavia and ‘Ogham of the 
Galls,’ ie. foreigners or Northmen). But the Tract was composed long 
after the invention of Ogham. We can still believe that to the inventors 
of Ogham their manual or inscribed representation of the nasal guttural 
was a unique virtue. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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KOTTABISTAE 


Backe and syde, go bare, go bare; 
Booth foote and hande, go colde; 

But, bellye, God send thee good ale ynoughe, 
Whether it be newe or olde! 


I can eate but lytle meate, 
My stomacke is not good; 
But, sure, I thinke that I can drynck 
With him that weares a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothinge a-colde, 
I stuffe my skyn so full within 
Of ioly good ale and olde. 


I loue no rost, but a nut-browne toste 
And a crab layde in the fyre; 

A lytle bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I not desyre. 

No frost nor snow, no winde, I trowe, 
Can hurt me if I wolde, 

I am so wrapt and throwly lapt 
Of ioly good ale and olde. 


And Tyb, my wyfe, that as her lyfe 
Loueth well good ale to seeke, 

Full ofte drynkes shee tyll ye may see 
The teares run downe her cheeke; 

Then dooth she trowle to mee the bowle, 
Euen as a mault-worme shuld, 

And sayth, “ Sweete harte, I tooke my part 
Of this ioly good ale and olde.” 


_ Now let them drynke tyll they nod and winke, 
Euen as good felowes shoulde doe; 

They shall not mysse to haue the blisse 
Good ale doth bring men to. 
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Sit sine veste latus, pateat sine tegmine tergum, 
Frigeat hiberno pesque manusque gelu; 

At tibi di mittant quod sit satis, alve, benigni, 
Sive vetus fuerit seu nova testa, meri. 


Nec mihi cura cibi, nec sum studiosus edendi, 
Reicit infirmus tum grave venter -onus; 

Sed mihi, potandi simul ac possederit ardor, 
Pontificum nemo par, nisi fallor, erit. 

Nudus eo, nihil hinc sit cur metuatis, amici; 
Acris enim frustra membra lacessit hiems. 

Quid timet externi cui sic distenderit intus 
Tam veteris Bacchi copia laeta cutem? 


Carne libens egeo, nucibus mihi concolor ipsis 
Fricta Cerés cordi malaque tosta foco; 
Sufficiet modicum parcus mihi panis in usum, | 
Quod placeat largus nil mihi panis habet. 
Me, licet ipse velim, glacies nihil aspera laedit, ht 
Nil mihi nix, Euri nil, reor, ira nocet. 
Quippe fovens nostras calido tutamine vires 
Intus alit veteris copia laeta meri. 


Quin etiam coniux, qua iudice nobilis uvae 
Ferre nihil melius munere vita potest, 
Saepe boni pleno vini se proluit haustu, 
Dum lacrimis videas immaduisse genas; 
Porrigit inde mihi calicem quo more Falerni [ 
Tale cadi barathrum perniciemque decet ; } 
Atque ait, “ecce, meam cepi, carissime, partem 
Nec veteris renui pocula laeta meri.” ; 


Lege bibant ergo quae dicta sodalibus omnes, } 
Lumina dum somnus fessa caputque gravet; | 

Dulcia sic nemo sibi gaudia deesse queretur 

Quanta meri potis vis generosa parat; 
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And all poore soules that haue scowred boules 
Or haue them lustely trolde, 

God saue the lyues of them and theyr wyues 
Whether they be yonge or olde! 


Backe and syde, go bare, go bare; 
Booth foote and hande, go colde; 

But, bellye, God send thee good ale ynoughe, 
Whether it be newe or olde! 


Wo. STEVENSON. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray— 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover 

And wring his bosom, is—to die. 
GOLDSMITH. 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said, “Am I your debtor?” 
And the Lord said, “ Not yet, but make it as clean as 
you can, 
And then I will let you a better.” 
TENNYSON. 


Ah, would swift ships had never been, for then we he’er 
had found, 

These hard Aegean rocks between, this little virgin 
drowned, 

Whom neither spouse nor child shall mourn, but men she 
nursed through pain 

And—certain keels for whose return the heathen looks in 
vain. 


War Epitaph on a V.A.D., KIPLING. © 
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Et precor hoc, tales multo quis splendeat usu 
Bisve ministretur terque quaterque calix, 
Sint iuvenes sera vel femina virque senecta, 

Praesidio servent dique deaeque suo. 


Sit sine veste latus, pateat sine tegmine tergum, 
Frigeat hiberno pesque manusque gelu; 

At tibi di mittant quod sit satis, alve, benigni, 
Sive vetus fuerit seu nova testa, meri. 


RW. FT. 
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R. W. T. 


Ah modo non essent naves, non inter iniquos ; 
Aegaei scopulos mersa puella foret; | 
Hanc memores aegri, non vir native, dolebunt, 
—QQuasque vocant frustra barbara vota, rates. 


R. W. T. 
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There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to heaven, 

. Saved by His precious Blood. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in. 


Oh! dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming Blood, 
And try His works to do. Amen. 


Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 


Here dead lie we because we did not choose 
To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 

Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose; 
But young men think it is, and we were young. 

A. E. HousMan. 
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A GREEN HILL. 
After Ambrose. 


Viret remotum urbis jugum; 
Ibi pependit de cruce 

Carus magister civium; 
Salus, sua morte, omnium. 


Ignota non decet loqui 
Tulisse quanta oporteat, 
Propter fideles, credimus, 
Jesus pependit in cruce. 


Passus redemit improbos, 
Et liberos fecit bonos. 
Ducit renatos ad polum, 
Sacerque sanguis diluit. 


Solus vir omnium valet 
Poenas tulisse pro malo, 
Tenere januam poli 
Solus reclusam praevaict. 


Suos amavit nos Deus 
Amare debemus Deum, 
Habere gratiam Hostiae 
Christi sequi vestigia. 
F. R. M. Hitcucock. 
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We giving all gained all, 
Neither lament us nor praise; 
Only in all things recall 
It is fear, not death, that slays. 
KIPLING. 


Rejoicing hearts receive. 
Poured on a hundred peoples 
The far-shed alms of eve. 


Her hands are filled with slumber 
For world-wide labourers worn; 

Yet those are more in number 
That know her not from morn. 


Now who sees night for ever 
* He sees no happier sight : 
Night and no moon and never 
A star upon the night. 
A. E. Housman. 


By shores and woods and steeples | 


And then to go and do it; 
There lies the golden rule; but few 
I ever found above the ground, 

Except myself, who knew it. 


To find out what you cannot do | 
J. K. STEPHEN. 
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E. Sr. C.B. 


Litora per silvasque et culmina celsa deorum 
Fusa cadunt, Vesper, tot tua dona polo; 
Quodque animo late populis largire benigno, 
Innumera accipiunt pectora laeta virum. 


E manibusque tuis toto descendit in orbe, 
Corpora qui recreet fessa labore, sopor. 
Turba tamen maior, plures numerantur et illi 
Tu quibus atque Eos instar habetis idem. 


At si perpetuam noctem quis spectat in aevum 
Aspectu spectat suavius ille nitul, 
Cui nox una manet, cui non luna imminet ulla 


Nocturno nunquam stella sub axe nitet. 
E. St. C. B. 


Quid non possit agi comperto, protinus actum 
Reddere, vivendi norma modusque manet. 

Parva sed in terris manus est mihi cognita, memet 
Excepto, quibus haec res bene nota fuit. 


BE. Sr. CB: 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF LA FONTAINE. 


Deux cogs vivotent en paix; une Poule survint, 
Et voila la guerre allumée: 
Amour, tu perdis Troye— 

La FONTAINE. 


; 
I 
Two cocks in peace partook their Sabine balm, : 
Peace reigned supreme, until, one day, a hen 
Daintily stepping, to their Eden came. ' 
Ah love, ah love, with you came war again, 
And once again all Troy went up in flame. | | 

II 

Two coeks and a hen, 
Flirtation—and then , 
Red feathers and gold,— | 
What a story is told! 
What a thing, what a toy 
(But it blotted out Troy). 


Seumas O’SULLIVAN. 
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REVIEWS. 


W. B.. Yeats, 1865-1939. By JosepH Hone. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 25s. 


MALIce born of ignorance, or malice born of envy: Yeats 
received no other suffrage of the common man’s esteem; and his 
biographer has had small comprehension from the coteries (which 
shows the work well done) and smaller praise. Mr. Hone’s is 
the authorised life of Yeats, sanctioned by the poet’s widow, who 
has placed, says Mr. Hone, “her recollections at my disposal, as 
well as the relevant records, manuscripts, and letters in her 
possession.’’ Moreover, this author mentions similar kindness on 
the part of the poet’s sisters, “Lily Yeats and Elizabeth Yeats, 
and on that of his brother, Jack B. Yeats.’’ Those readers who 
receive best the poet’s antique pose and studied attitude will best 
receive this book. Here such as they will find variety of episode, 
sufficient exposition; skilled choice and deft use of private 
documents; the very lively, vivid picture of a man. It is no 
faint praise for such a book as this to find it adequate, sufficient 
to its theme. 

Biography, presumably, denotes the faithful narrative and 
just exposition of a man’s life and opinions; and its best 
practitioners are those who best obliterate all blurring image of 
an hostile point of view. Sympathy, candour, comprehension 
are the qualities most needed; and the greatest of the three is 
sympathy. That away, it is commonly beyond the stretch of 
skill to draw a portrait that a man’s own friends would recognise. 
Now sympathy may spring, as in the case of Isaak Walton, from 
a natural vacuity of temper; but most readily from common 
stock of principle and prejudice, a congruence of temper, tastes 
in common; such as equipped the illustrious biographer of 
Johnson for the enterprise from which his just celebrity depends. 
In all such accidental excellences, Mr. Hone is singularly fitted 
to perform his present task; nor could the same enterprise be 
undertaken very well by an author of different stock, or of another 
generation. However, luckily the work requires no second under 
taking: Mr. Hone’s will be the standard life of Yeats. 

It is a petulance of critics to complain because a book is not 
another sort of book; and some have censured this biographer 
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for failing to provide a categorical, definitive assessment of the 
poet, to inter him in a numbered pigeon-hole; and, furthermore, 
that his description, explanation of the poet’s daily circum- 
stance, makes no attempt at explaining him away, omits to 
translate that strangeness into glib, current language of 
psychology and economic theory. Now the study of a poet’s 
biography or psychology or social status can help us perhaps to 
understand why his poetry is of one particular kind, why he 
succeeds at one thing and fails at something else; it cannot, 
however, explain why he ever wrote at all; biography reports 
things observed, it shows no necessary links between event and 
character, nor could the facts reported here have been foretold. 
The former charge betrays confused notions, both as to the nature 
and the history of literary criticism. Criticism means, we 
presume, what any one generation of. informed, responsible 
readers feel and think about a writer and his work; and, as 
Mr. Eliot has sufficiently maintained, it calls for tolerably 
frequent fresh handling to present an ever-changing point of 
view. Now the deference traditionally offered to posterity as 
judge of an achievement in the arts has this at least to recom- 
mend it: that when we praise or blame contemporary writers 
we are constantly in danger of just flattering our own secret 
prejudice, or striving to appease our guilty conscience; and the 
relative detachment of a later generation ought at least to make 
it easier to judge with some assurance what, in any given author, 
was of permanent importance, and what was merely local in time 
or place. Dust of contemporary interest needs to settle down 
before we can see clearly. Shakespeare’s precedence among his 
fellows was first clearly noted in the prefaces of Dryden; and 
posterity at least is just as likely to commend as disapprove when 
current fashion would most readily condemn. Critical biography 
is one useful method of assessing an achievement in the arts; 
and such a work as Leslie Stephen’s Life of Dr. Johnson, though 
biography in form, has both the nature and the use of criticism. 
Biographies of poets are few; critical biographies comparatively 
many; but their interest springs from the interplay of character 
and subject, from divergent points of view; it is subjective and 
another sort of interest. There can be no second Boswell, nor 
is it likely Yeats will ever find another. 

“The man who is tired of London,’’ Johnson said, “‘is tired 
of life’’; and, having praised this book in general terms, the critic 
is exhausted: further comment must be praise or blame of Yéats 
himself, the subject not the book. For Mr. Hone has held a 
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mirror up to nature and exhibited the figure of a man; and such 
an achievement bears the signature of greatness, and the promise 
of that immortality that art confers, a lasting triumph. 


PETER ALLT. 





The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus. By 
ALEKSANDER TuRYN. Polish Institute Series, No. 2. New 
York. 1943. 3 dollars, cloth bound. 


In this handsomely produced volume, published by the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, Professor Aleksander 
Turyn, of the University of Warsaw, has rendered a great service 
to textual critics of Aeschylus. 

His chief aim is “to clarify the interrelationship of the 
Aeschylean Mss. and to eliminate the superfluous material,” 
thereby clearing the way for “a future critical edition of the 
ancient scholia, which we still lack.’’ In the first three sections 
Professor Turyn examines the old tradition (which depends on 
the Medicean codex and mss. of class 7 and £), the recension 
of Thomas Magister, and the ms. tradition of the Oresteia and 
the Triclinian recension, He adds further sections on transcripts 
of renaissance Mss., and a full critical edition of the scholia in 
Codex Naples II F. 31 on the Eumenides. 

Some of his general conclusions are as follows:—the 
Naples codex represents the second recension of Triclinius, 
incorporating improvements on his first autograph (from which, 
now lost, parts of F and E are copied); “the Thoman family 
of Aeschylean Mss. must disappear from the critical apparatuses 
of future editions,’’ since it contains some separate groups within 
it; future editions should avoid Mss. of a “desultory character” 
(especially P, which is an “omnibus codex”) and confine them- 
selves to those of consistent tradition, while Thomas Magister 
and, in the triad, Triclinius should merely be cited where 
their corrections are accepted. A series of fresh stemmata is 
offered in several groups of Mss. 

The Neapolitan scholia contains nothing new of literary 
interest except the word idmwparevouae (unrecorded in L 
and S) at 1. 206; but Turyn’s careful editing will greatly help the 
future editor of the whole corpus of Aeschylean scholia. 

This book supplies an urgent need in Aeschylean research, 
and the author deserves congratulations and gratitude for his 
thorough work. , 
W. B. Sranrorp, 
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